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ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

AnTON RuBINSTEIN has commenced a series of 
pianoforte recitals in London, unheralded by the 
flourish of bombastic newspaper paragraphs, and 
relying simply and solely upon his own genius for due 
recognition. He has not visited London for the 
purpose of making an exhibition of himself, or to 
excite a fictitious interest in works that have neither 
artistic value or are incapable of awakening human 
sympathy. His mission is genuine, and his own 
exposition of it is manly and clear, and such as will 
entitle him to the respect and admiration of all but 
the envious. There is no need for him to pose so 
that he may be regarded as a hero. He is one, in 
his way, for he can afford to trust to the impressions 
which his genius and talents create in and of them- 
selves. Unstayed by charlatanism, not puffed out by 
the breath of romance, not surrounded by the 
opalescent halo of esthetic immorality, he stands 
fairly in the light of day, fearlessly independent, con- 
scious in the rectitude of an honest career, honestly 
pursued, using his extraordinary gifts in the best 
manner, and triumphantly secure of recognition and 
encouragement from all to whom such qualities 
commend themselves. 

He has visited London many times before ; his 
first appearance took place when he was in his twelfth 
year, and from this circumstance a parallel has been 
drawn between him and the Abbé Liszt, whose recent 
stay in the Metropolis has formed the theme of so 
much comment and fulsome adulation. The parallel 
is only just in this respect, that each is a player of 
unusual powers and acomposer. But in consideration 
of the value of the works of either, mental or manipu- 
lative, there is a vast difference. As a pianist Liszt 
ranks with the memories of the past. His once fiery 
touch is tamed. The “piano banging” which is 
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adopted by all those who claim to have formed their 
|method upon that of Liszt as his pupils, was never 
once exhibited by him on the few occasions when he 
performed during his last visit. His touch was 
pearly, his phrasing perfect, and his passage playing 
calm and peaceful. The artistic power was never 
absent, but there was no undue straining after effect, 
no forcible endeavour to obtain grandeur and sonority 
by mere noise. It is not necessary to enlarge upon 
the character and qualifications of Liszt as a com- 
poser. Posterity will only know him as an arranger, 
as a deft dealer with other men’s inventions. 

With Rubinstein it is different. He is said to 
belong to the advanced school among musicians, only 
because his musical thoughts defy classification or 
comparison with those of any other known writer, and 
the “advanced school” has not progressed sufficiently, 
or developed distinctive character enough, to be 
recognised and capable of analogy. There is in this 
peculiarity sufficient to account for the antagonism 
which the majority of the partisans of Wagnerism 
hold towards Rubinstein. They admit his talents, 
they deny his genius. Rubinstein himself has been 
accused of maintaining a hostile attitude towards 
“the great master of Bayreuth.” This is a matter 
which need not alarm or excite any one. It is 
a thing of small consequence to find his perform- 
ances treated with coolness by a certain section 
of writers for the press. The enthusiasm of 
the public is never lessened by reason of an oc- 
casional adverse or hypercritical notice. The public 
recognises the strength of his artistic mind, and 
regards with indifference his constant wanderings 
from the written text of works he performs. They 
are quick to perceive that the player is influenced by 
many “ moods,” and that often as he may play certain 
pieces, there is always the charm arising out of 
variety, for his moods are never the same. The spirit 
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of the composer he interprets appeals to him in many 
ways at many times. He answers the appeal accord- 
ing to his mood, and so frequently pours in a flood of 
new and brilliant light, not only in dark places but in 
regions where all was held before to be fairly il- 
luminated. This, which with the carping critics is 
counted a weakness, is the: greatness of his strength. 
The attraction which music possesses consists in its 
pliability. The difference between one performance 
and another rests in the power of the interpreter. 
One player is better than his fellow because he can 
seize the salient points of another man’s written 
thoughts, and tell his hearers things which they have 
conceived for themselves but may lack the means of 
expression. Rubinstein has the gift of opening the 
door of sympathy, as it were, at the outset, and of 
carrying his hearers in willing captivity with him. 
This is acknowledged by all, even by those who do 
not find it convenient to admit the fact publicly. 

He is the modern Timotheus, and the public stand 
in the place of Euripides, and by their approval 
encourage him to pursue an art in which he as an 
exponent is distinctly individual. Even in his faults 
there is a character all his own. But the genius 
which is, as in his case, omnivorous and omnipotent, 
can condone for errors which are as nothing in com- 
parison with his great qualifications. To equal him ‘is 
not in the power of many, to surpass him is beyond 
the skill of any of his contemporaries. As Hanslick, 
the famous critic of Vienna, says:—‘*No doubt 
Rubinstein excels all. Those who would secure the 
estimation of the public in like degree, must not only 
play as well as he does but quite differently. They must 
assert themselves not only with honour but with power 
and profit. He can not only fill the concert-room to 
overflowing, but he can also enrapture those who 
attend. Often as he has been heard, various as are 
his moods, there is nothing fresh to be said concerning 
him. He is heard with the calm resignation which 
comes with the expectation of assured pleasure. If 
now and then he shocks our sense of propriety by the 
peculiarity of his reading of certain passages in one 
piece, his aberrations are condoned, and his departures 
forgotten in the charm he inspires in the next piece. 
Expansive art, youthful freshness, inimitable treatment 
of the melody, a perfect plan in the most boisterous 
storm, as in the gentlest echo of a sound; steadiness 
and memory ; all these are qualities which command 
renewed admiration in his playing. If for the moment 
he disturbs our equanimity by some fleeting impurity 
of reading, quiet is soon restored by the clearness and 
beauty of the general outline, or hushed into awe by 
the mighty fury and grandeur of his manipulation of 
the more massive passages.” As an executant, his 
position is unassailable, but the number of his gifts does 
not end with this power. His memory is prodigious. 
Who but he could have borne the mental strain 
involved in the performance of the thirty-one pieces 
of music in historical succession as at his first recital, 
or stood the trial of brain and finger successfully 
which the second recital of eight sonatas of Beethoven 











called up? Yet there are seven like tests of en- 
durance and artistic power which he passes without 
making any more errors than a well-ordered machine. 
Unlike the machine, however, which can only do 
things one way, and make faults, if any, in the same 
place, there is a never-ending variety which always 
brings with it a corresponding charm. Those who 
have heard him play‘the same programmes here, in 
Vienna, and in Paris, say that he is never twice alike 
in his readings. His personal versatility as a pianist 
is one-of the reasons why he has not yet been 
altogether successful as a composer. He has written 
a number of works in all styles, each work in itself 
being a compound of styles. The vast extent of his 
acquaintance with the works of many writers is not 
damaged by his predilection for the writings of any 
particular school. The same quality which is a merit — 
in one case is a defect in another. He may and does 
play much. It does not follow that he should also 
write much. If he had concentrated his powers, it is 
possible that the world would have been the richer by 
the result. It is true that in Russia, the country of 
his birth, he is regarded with high favour as a com- 
poser, but in no other country have his greater works 
been received with high welcome. His lesser com- 
positions, his songs, duets, and smaller pianoforte 
works have never wanted admirers here or elsewhere. 
It is reasonable to hope that the qualities which 
distinguish them may exist in greater abundance than 
has as yet been proved. If, as it is stated, he pro- 
poses to devote his time to composition after this, his 
last, artistic sournée, he may exhibit the wealth of his. 
originative intellect in larger force by his future pro- 
ductions. He will write at leisure, not in haste. He 
will centralise his means and so solidify them, not 
spread them over too wide a surface for them to 
possess depth enough to resist the pressure of outside 
influences. 

It is impossible for one man to form an entirely 
new style of composition. He may have sufficient 
strength of character to colour his performance with a 
distinctive peculiarity. The mission of the artist may 
be manifold, but it must be so recognised, and each 
qualification must be admitted before it can produce 
due effect. Rubinstein has formed no school of com- 
position, inasmuch as he has not yet settled his own 
ideas into that “ chastened mould” necessary for the 
evolution of an admitted pattern. Meanwhile he 
rests secure of one position—that of being the 
greatest, most versatile, and most artistic pianist of 
the present age. 








ART AND PATRIOTISM. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 


(Continued from page 100.) 
THE Ménestrel did not long remain off its balance.. 
Whilst in February it seemed intent on making its readers 
believe that the Germans had begun a crusade against 
French music and musicians, and was always inclined to 
comment in an unkindly spirit on any piece of news 
coming from the other side of the Rhine (for instance, 
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on an enthusiastically applauded concert: at Prague, 
which consisted exclusively of works by Saint-Saéns: 
“C'est une compensation de toutes les maladrottes miséres 
que les doux Allemands jugent spirituel de faire a Pémi- 
nent musicien francais”), it began in March to regain its 
usual fairness, which distinguished it very honourably all 
through the troublous times when the Lohengrin question 
was agitating the musical world of Paris. Four notes 
which appeared in the M/énestre/ of March 14 are worth 
quoting, as they describe the real state of matters much 
better than passionate exclamations :— 


‘*M., Saint-Saéns has not yet been completely banished from the 
concert programmes in Germany. At Heidelberg, a well-known 
pianist of Mannheim, M. Pfeiffer, has played with great success his 
G minor concerto, and at Berlin itself, at the fifth Philharmonic 
concert, conducted by the great violinist Joachim, a pupil of the 
latter, M. Arbos, brought to a hearing the ‘ Rondo capriccioso’ of 
the French master.” 

‘‘From Berlin we receive the news that M. Charles Lefebvre’s 
Judith has been performed there with very great success under 
M. E. Rudorff’s direction. . . . The work of our compatriot was 
warmly applauded, and M. Charles Lefebvre, who had come to be 
present at the last rehearsals, met both from the artists and the 
public with the best reception.” 

‘* To-morrow, Monday, the rs5th of March, the society St. Cecilia 
of Berlin, will give a performance of an important work by M. 
Théodore Gouvy, O¢edi~e a Colone. It is well known that M, 
Gouvy, too little known among us, is one of the French musicians 
most justly appreciated by the German public.” 

‘* Representations of the week at the opera-house of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main: Les Contes d’Hofimann, Faust, Sylvana, Jean de Paris, 
and Mignon. Could one not imagine oneself at the Théatre 
lyrique populaire of Paris?” 


Tkis last note alone disproves Saint-Saéns’ -assertion 
that the French dramatic composers are neglected in 
Germany. In connection with this assertion it is in- 
teresting to examine the statistical account of the doings 
in 1885 at the royal theatres of Berlin, Hanover, Cassel, 
and Wiesbaden, which are all under the supreme direction 
of the general-intendant Herr von Hiilsen. At the Berlin 
opera-house there took place in that year 228 perform- 
ances, consisting of 56 works by 27 composers ; the per- 
formances of French works numbered 46, consisting of 
Io different operas by 7 composers, Of 122 opera per- 
formances at Hanover, 23 consisted of French works. 
Herr von Hiilsen is very backward as regards novelties. 
In 1885 he gave the Berliners only three, one of them a 
very belated one. But of these three one was by a 
French composer. Here are the names :—Der Trompeter 
von Sakkingen by Nessler, Siegfried by Wagner, and 
Toni’s Schatz by Poise. 

It would be interesting to know exactly how many new 
French operas were performed in Germany in every one 
of the last fifty years. But even without these statistics 
we can have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
the French, who have not put on the stage a new German 
opera for I don’t know how long, have no cause to com- 
plain of their neighbours, who, during the last two or three 
years, have produced at one or more of their theatres— 
not to mention ballets (for instance, by Théodore Dubois 
and Delibes), operettas (by Audran, Lecocq, &c.), and at 
least one play with incidental music (Daudet-Bizet’s 
L’ Arléstenne)—Gounod’s Tribut de Zamora and Philé- 
mon et Baucis, Halévy-Bizet’s Noah (not yet performed 
in France), Adam’s Gira/da (a resuscitation), Delibes’ 
Lakmé, Jonciére’s Chevalier Fean, Poise’s Foli Gille, 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini (which the Parisians could not 
appreciate in 1838, and which has not been heard since 
then in the composer’s country), Massé’s Une Nuit de 
Cléopatre, &c. 1 do not remember when Massenet’s 
Rot de Lahore was first performed in Germany, and 





whether his Hérodiade has already been heard there.* I 
am not better informed about the production at Weimar 
of Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila. His Henry VIII, as 
we have seen, was on the point of being performed at the 
German theatre at Prague, and has been accepted by 
another German theatre—Frankfort, I think. 

No doubt things are greatly changed in the German 
operatic world. More new German operas and fewer 
French ones are now put on the stage than fifty years 
ago. This may be partly due to the stronger national 
feeling, which, however, cannot be regretted, as formerly 
native productions were unduly neglected. But the 
stronger national feeling is only one cause, and, I am 
inclined to think, not the most important one. And what 
is the most important one? The change in the produc- 
tivity of the two countries. The Germans have been 
latterly better, the French less, well provided with 
dramatic works than they were a generation or two ago. 
Wagner was a host in himself, to whom the French can- 
not oppose a champion of the same mettle ; whereas the 
Massés, Massenets, Jonciéres, &c., may find their peers 
in Germany. Seeing that Saint-Saéns has great diffi- 
culty in getting his operas performed in his own country, 
where on no occasion he has obtained with them much 
more than a succes destime, it is strange that he should 
be so hard on the chers vozsins for their want of zeal in 
producing them. 

But in considering this question of “ justice to France,” 
we must keep in view two points. First, that the intro- 
duction of a foreign opera, which necessitates the trans- 
lation of the libretto, if no other manipulations, besides 
the ordinary expense for the mse en scene, cannot be 
undertaken with as much ease as.that of a cantata or a 
symphony ; and secondly, that it is very difficult to insti- 
tute a comparison between the two neighbouring countries, 
because Paris is still, to a great extent, France, and in 
Germany there is no artistic centre, nay, not even two, 
three, or four centres. 

What, then, is my opinion of the patriots who in France 
and Germany took up such a warlike attitude in the 
interests of art? Briefly this :—However wise and honest 
they may be otherwise, on this occasion they showed 
themselves as fools—some of them well-intentioned fools, 
others more knaves than fools. 

Englishmen, to whom temptations are only too likely to 
present themselves, will do well to learn from the pseudo- 
patriotism of the French and Germans two lessons : to 
avoid playing the fool, and to beware of being fooled by 
knaves. 








CHURCH MUSIC—PAST AND PRESENT. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 
THERE can be no more emphatic tribute to the value and 
importance of music than the fact that from the earliest 
times it has gone hand in hand with religion. It is, 
indeed, the readiest method of expressing the loftiest 
aspirations and the deepest emotions of the human heart ; 
and Christianity owes, perhaps, more to music than is 
generally acknowledged. In the very earliest Christian 
congregations music formed an item in the service, but 
it was entirely vocal, for instrumental music had been so 
much associated with the grosser rites of the Roman 
festivals that St. Hieronymus said, “ No Christian maiden 





* That the Hérodiade has been performed at Vienna I know. But as the 
French insist on excluding from Germany everything that does not form 
part of the Empire, however German it may be, I accept for the present 
purpose, to avoid objections, their demarcation. I do so without giving up 
my opinion that in matters of art the national, not the political, boundaries 
have to be consi7ered. 
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ought to know what a lyre or a lute was,, and should be 
entirely ignorant of their use.” The practice of singing 
in antiphonal, or alternate, chants, was no doubt imitated 
from the Greeks, in whose religious services priests and 
people sang in, alternate strains. St. Eusebius, speaking 
of the musical enthusiasm of the early Christians, says, 
“They chanted the praises of God continually, and there 
were places appointed for the singers—virgins, youths, 
boys, and old men.”- In fact, the arrangement was similar 
to the modern choir. Thus we see, from these simple 
references to the services of the early Christian Church, 
how vital a thing music—crude as it then was—had 
become. 

Centuries later the music of the Church was still simple 
and rude, and it remained so until St. Gregory, by his 
great individual exertions, raised it to an importance it 
had never before attained. He elevated the character 
and improved the style of the sacred music then in 
vogue. He rearranged the Liturgy of the Church, and 
caused it to be written down and fastened with a chain 
on the altar of St. Peter’s. He also established schools 
of singing in Rome, and superintended the instruction of 
the pupils himself. He adopted the plan of placing 
angular marks, strokes, and crooks over the words, so as 
to indicate to the vocalists how long to dwell on particular 
passages. In fact, in a primitive fashion, he established 
the method still in use. 

Not only in Rome, but soon in Brittany and various 
parts of France, the Gregorian Chant became known ; 
and in 752, the Pope, Stephen the Second, sent to King 
Pepin twelve singers to teach the Gregorian music. Some 
curious records of the result are still preserved, and the 
biography of St. Gregory tells how the Gallic and German 
converts to Christianity sang the music. “ Their rough 
voices were incapable of modulation, and their throats 
being hardened with drinking were not flexible enough to 
give effect to asmooth melody. Their voices were like the 
rumbling of waggons.” Later, however, religious music 
made great progress under the Emperor Charlemagne, 
who was fond of it himself, and endeavoured to the 
utmost to make its cultivation popular with singing 
schools. Masters came from Rome to teach the pupils ; 
and we read in the chronicles of the time that frequently 
there was such jealousy between the Roman and Gallic 
teachers that their disputes were sometimes referred to 
the emperor himself. 

At that period, of course, nothing was known of singing 
in parts. The choral music was entirely in unison. The, 
introduction of harmony is claimed by Roman, German, 
and Gaul alike. We have no earlier European record 
than that of Isidore, Archbishop of Seville, who was a 
friend of St. Gregory. As for the Gregorian Chant itself, 
i is doubtless entitled to the honour of being the founda- 
tion of all modern sacred music. There is a “ Treatise 
on Harmony”. by a monk of St. Amand, in Flanders, 
which is, perhaps, one of the first, if not entirely the 
earliest, productions of the kind. The labours of Guido 
D’Arezzo further developed the knowledge of the art, and 
did much to reduce the few known rules of Church com- 
position to practice. Franco de Cologne, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, also wrote a work on the dura- 
tion of time in music ; and something was done iin England, 
one of the pioneers of Church music in this country being 
Walter Odington, of Evesham. These, and many others 
connected with the Church, paved the way for the further 
elaboration of sacred music, which steadily became more 
important. 

mene enough, the influence of the Crusades on the 
music of the Church seems to have escaped the notice of 
most historians. We seldom find any reference to it, yet 





the troubadours and minstrels, who so stimulated the 
warriors of the Crusades with their songs and ballads, 
indirectly aided the music of the Church, as the religious 
festivals and celebrations of the times clearly prove ; and 
what is also remarkable is that, in recording the achieve- 
ments of the soldiers of the Cross, they also infected the 
composers for the Church with their own aspirations, and 
in their recital of the great deeds of the Christian cham- 
pions, they blended religious feeling with martial ardour 
to such an extent that the Church: became strongly in- 
fluenced by the stirring events, and the results may be 
traced down to recent times. In fact, from the period of 
the Crusades music more and more became an integral 
part of the service of the Church. After making great 
progress in Italy, there arose a noble school of sacred 
music in the Netherlands. Recently, at the Albert Hall, 
there was given an interesting selection by vocalists from 
Amsterdam of music from the composers of the Nether- 
lands. France, Germany, and, later, England took part in 
the movement; although for a time our native composers 
shone perhaps to a greater extent in their madrigals than 
in their anthems. Then came the great festivals of Rome, 
and the Passion plays of Europe, until music became the 
most prominent element in religious services everywhere. 

The oratorio must be classed as a separate and indi- 
vidual growth, although it was of a’sacred character; but 
it had also a dramatic tendency, having a life of its own 
apart from the Church service. Coming to more modern 
days, we find the early Reformers and leaders of the 
Protestant Church earnestly desiring that the congrega- 
tion should take part in the service, and therefore they 
gave the preference to music of a simple kind. Then 
came the use of organs in churches, giving aid to the 
voice and also confidence to the singers. It is curious to 
note that whilst Protestant music became less elaborate, 
that of the Catholic Church was richer, fuller, and more 
intricate than it had ever been, and composers who wrote 
for that service had the fullest scope for their genius. In 
these noble forms of sacred music Germany rose to the 
very highest rank, and all musicians are willing to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schubert, and others. Their labours gave a 
dignity and splendour to the Catholic service, which it 
scarcely maintains at the present moment, owing to the 
desire of many high Catholic leaders to return to the less 
elaborate music of the old Italian masters. 

This brief review of the past musical services of the 
Church leads us to a consideration of the present con- 
dition of Church music ; and here it must be confessed 
there is great room for improvement. It is only by visit- 
ing a number of churches that we get an idea of the 
extraordinary variety there is in conducting the musical 
services of Protestant churches. Opinions are so divided, 
tastes are so conflicting, that hardly two churches adopt 
the same form. There is not the same antipathy to 
instrumental music that there once was, but still we hear 
occasionally the note of intolerance—as, for example, in 
the case of the Scottish deacon the other day, who op- 

osed the introduction of an organ on the ground that 
it was ‘‘an ungodly machine.” In some of the cathe- 
drals the instrumental music required for oratorio per- 
formances meets with opposition. 

There are many church-goers at the present day 
who are unwilling to hear anything in the Church save 
the simplest hymns and psalms. “Do not give us any- 
thing theatrical,” they say when the organist or clergy- 
man establish a choir, and attempt an anthem. Con- 
sequently, for fear of offending these well-meaning, but 
rather narrow-minded, worshippers, the services in many 
churches are so dull and sombre that they are painful to 
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hear. Can anything be more deplorable than the music 
in many of our churches? The harsh screaming of the 
ill-trained children, the blundering of the amateurs who 
help them, the feeble efforts of the congregation joining 
in, make up a very unsatisfactory result. It is greatly to 
be wished that a more uniform method of conducting 
Protestant services could be adopted, for a most important 
means of heightening and improving a religious celebra- 
tion is thrown away when the music is badly chosen and 
the singers are incompetent. A dull, uninteresting volun- 
tary for the organ at the commencement, and a couple of 
prosaic hymns, make a mournful impression upon the con- 
gregation, instead of cheering and exalting them. In some 
churches the little music that is given is so galloped 
through that it makes one breathless to hear it. The 
question whether the congregation shall take part in 
the music ought to cause no difficulty at the present time, 
when choral music is so generally cultivated. In some 
churches an imitation of the cathedral service is adopted, 
and in others the Latin masses and other Catholic music 
are taken and set to English words ;. but the plan does 
not answer very well. Besides, while we have such excel- 
lent composers of Church music, past and present, it 
does seem a pity that their works should be ignored. The 
Church services of our older composers are known and 
admired by all musicians, and their anthems are fine in 
the extreme. These, however, are, of course, more fitted 
for cathedral performance, where a trained choir can do 
them justice. But the question arises, whether our living 
composers: could not produce a kind of music, broad and 
simple, yet dignified and really beautiful when sung by a 
large congregation. Consider the effect of the chorales 
in Mendelssohn’s Saint Paul. Something similar might 
be adopted for the Church, and would be comparatively 
easy to execute. The cathedral anthem requires vocal 
skill and musical experience of no ordinary kind ; but 
congregations would easily acquire, where they did not 
already possess, the necessary knowledge for the per- 
formance of this simpler kind of music. 

It must be remembered that congregations are more 
cultivated than they were, and the same humdrum musical 
service that was sufficient to satisfy our forefathers is now 
found tiresome and inadequate. We say in the Church, 
“ Let us sing to the praise and glory of God;” and surely 
it is time to consider whether, while we can have good 
music everywhere else, we ought not to praise and glorify 
the Creator with music more elevating to the soul, and 
more pleasing to the ear, fhan we often get at present. 
We do not find even the most narrow and exclusive con- 
gregations disposed to set aside music altogether. Why, 
then, since it is deemed a necessity of Christian worship, 
should it frequently be so dismal to hear? Constantly 
we hear the complaint that in some churches the mu- 
sical services are unsuitable, and seem something apart 
from the general tenour of the celebration. This may be 
either because the music is badly chosen and worse 
executed, or it may arise from the opposite extreme, 
where the organist and choir have a monopoly of the 
service, and the congregation, instead of taking part, are 
merely auditors, as they would be-at a concert or opera. 
it really appears that a better understanding might be 
arrived at with regard to our musical services in the 
Church ; and with that hope in view these observations 
are made. 








ETHICS OF THE CONCERT ROOM.—I. 
IN my paper on “ Miscellaneous Concerts” I hazarded 
the question—Are there duties in the matter of concert 
giving both on the part of audiences as well as directors ? 





I row attempt an examination of this point, limiting my 
remarks this time to what I conceive to be the duties of 
concert givers. Concerts may be divided into two classes 
—art expositions, and mere entertainments, the latter 
most commonly being niore or less purely commercial 
undertakings. Of these nothing will be said further than a 
passing reference to the remarks of the American com- 
poser, Mr. Silas G, Pratt, on the subject. 

That gentleman appears to have proved to his’ own 
satisfaction that in England the art appears to be regarded 
solely as a means of income, and none scruple todo what 
pays best ; further, that such a thing as sacrifice made 
for art by a musician is unthought of. Now, here Mr. 
Pratt proves too much ; and the last assertion is in direct 
variance with facts, as I could show were evidence neces- 
sary. As in many such generalisations, however, there is 
a substratum of truth in Mr. Pratt’s paper, and all earnest 
artists must regret that the commercial element is so 
strong in musical undertakings in this country. 

The statement that “for the world at large concerts 
are an absolute necessity, even for the simplest composi- 
tions,” must be repeated. Most people require to hear 
music before they can in any way comprehend it; the 
musician alone can understand without hearing. Music 
and painting are again brought into comparison, each 
having certain advantages over the other. Take a pic- 
ture, for example. It needs no interpreter; when ex- 
posed to view, all can see its details precisely as the 
artist leaves them. Of course art education makes all the 
difference as to how much of its beauty and merit are 
observed by different spectators ; but there is no medium 
to exaggerate or obscure it. In music, the performer 
intervenes between composer and auditor ; and the com- 
position gains or suffers precisely in proportion to the 
executant’s ability and insight. A picture—unlike a cer- 
tain statesman’s bird—cannot be in two places at once ; a 
musical work may be performed simultaneously in a 
hundred different localities. A picture may be multiplied 
by engraving or photography, but such essential features 
as colouring are lost; a piece of music may be on the 
shelves or counters of thousands of dealers, and in the 
libraries of countless students. Exhibitions are absolutely 


{ necessary to painters for publicity, to say nothing of pur- 


chasers ; concerts are equally necessary for the right under- 
standing of music. People are much more helpless in 
music than in painting ; for as painters can only represent 
what is seen, there is little difficulty in finding out whether 
the representation is true as to form and other external 
matters. As all music contains “sweet sounds,” the 
sensuous effect suffices where finer perception is wanting ; 
hence listeners absolutely require ear training, as well as 
zesthetic education. To me there is no music absolutely 
bad ; at the worst it is trivial, weak, or of little worth. In 
every grade of musical composition there is something 
good, and the first duty of a concert giver is to present 
only what is good of its kind. ; 
One brief glarice at the commercial aspect of concerts 
is needful. They cannot be given without cost, and when 
they involve band and chorus as well as soloists, the ex- 
pense is very considerable ; therefore, all concert-givers 
ofthis description, whether societies or individuals, music 
publishers or wealthy enthusiasts, must be regarded as 
genuine art-workers, for the chance of gain is indeed 
remote, The composition of an oratorio, cantata, sym- 
phony, or concerto, is evidence of artistic ambition, and 
the public presentment of them displays an equally lofty 
aim ; such works, indeed, are not always great, nor even 
very good, but in almost every case the judgment of the 
public ought to be invited, and composers condemned, if 
need be, but at any rate heard. A work may;be good 
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without being exactly great; much music is so; and, as 
one cannot always remain on Alpine heights or “ touch 
the stars,” music suitable to the more prosaic moments of 
life is as essential as that fitted for more heroic mood. 

In order that concert givers may fulfil their first duty 
of presenting good music, and that only, they should have 
the absolute control of concert programmes. Here comes 
in the conflicting interests of executants. Every artist has 
his or her pet composition ; and this is especially the case 
with vocalists. These frequently have, in their réfer- 
toire, a certain number of songs upon which they have a 
royalty. Now, “royalty” songs are not always bad ; but 
the system is entirely vicious, in my estimation, and only 
to be found in this country, I believe. I propose, some 
day, having collected curious material on the subject, to 
write the history of the “royalty ” system. All who regard 
art as a sacred thing desire that vocalists should, like 
Czesar’s wife, be above suspicion. “ Listen to the exqui- 
site expression, and mark the deep passion of that singer !” 
My impressionable friend, that is the voice of the trades- 
man crying his wares. Perhaps fourpence a copy is at 
stake, and the singer is making the most of the merchan- 
dise. No performer ought to have a pecuniary interest 
in the work he executes ; therefore let concert givers in- 
sist upon the material of every programme being left to 
their selection. Much music, like other matters, is only 
intended for home use ; there let it remain. Only what 
requires higher interpretative powers than the home circle 
can furnish ought to be heard in the concert room. Were 
this the case, even for one short year, what a revolution 
would be effected! What an educational power concerts 
would have! How the hearts of earnest composers would 
rejoice; and music publishers—who do know what is 
good, notwithstanding ideas to the contrary—would find 
works now shelved getting into circulation, and be enabled 
to give yet more joy to the composers aforesaid, by accept- 
ing for publication works that at present come under the 
designation of “dead” stock. 

But perhaps the composer is also a performer ; should 
he be allowed to sing or play his own music? The com- 
poser’s creative talent is that corresponding to the execu- 
tive gifts of the performer ; each is an honourable means 
of livelihood, for the “labourer is worthy of his hire.” If 
the musician lives for his art, he should also be entitied to 
live by his art ; only where the commercial element is too 
palpably strong is there anything to condemn. The safe- 
guards in such cases are, or-should be, furnished by those 
other factors of the concert-room—the audience and the 
critic. But the consideration of their duty and influence 
must be left for another occasion. 

STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR: 
MATERIAL. 
By E. PAvER. 
(Continued from page 103.) 
COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC.—OF ITALY, SPAIN, AND 
PORTUGAL, 

1695—(?). BRrusA, FRANCESCO; b. at Venice, d. (2): Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘I] Trionfodella Virti,” ‘‘ Amor eroico,” 
‘* Medea,” and ‘‘Giasone.” (These works were performed in 
1724, 1725, and 1726.) Details are wanting. 

1695—(?). ZyCCARI, GIOVANNI; b. at Mantua, d. at Venice (?). 
Composer of several operas and of the’ music to the drama 
‘*Seleuco,” by Apostolo Zeno. 

1698—(?). ‘Biontl, ANTONIO; b. at Venice, d. (?). Pupil of 
Giovarmi Porta. 1726, conductor.of an Italian operatic 
company at Breslau, where he wrote 21 operas; 1730, Im- 
presario of the Italian Opera, Breslau; 1738 in Vienna ; 





1731 he received from the Palatine of Mayence the title 
‘*Kammer-Compositeur.”? Among his best-known operas are 
“ Orlando Furioso,” ‘* Armida abbandonata,” ‘‘ Endimione,” 
** Lucio Vero,” ‘‘ Ariodante,” ‘* Merope,” &c. 

1699—1752. FRO, FRANCESCO; b. at ae d. there. Pupil 
of Gizzi and Pitoni. 1740, successor of Gizzi as director of 
the famous School for Singing ; composed, between 1728- 31, 
the - operas “ Arianna,” ‘*Arsace,” and ‘‘ Andromeda.” 
Other details are wanting. 

About 1700—1763. LoGROscINo, NiccoLé; b. at Naples, d. 
there. Succeeded in improving the opera buffa ; among the 
best-known are ‘‘Giunio Bruto,” ‘Il governatore,” ‘Il 
vecchio marito,” and ‘*Tanto bene tanto male.” Piccini 
imitated his style. 

1700—1762(?). ARAJO (ARAJA?), FRANCESCO; b. at Naples, 
d. at Bologna. 1735, chapelmaster at St. Petersburg, where 
he remained 23 years ; composer of the operas ‘‘ Semiramide, ” 
‘*Scipione,” ‘* Arsace,” &c. 

1700 (?)—(?). BroscHI, RiccARDO; b. at Naples, d. at 
Venice % Elder brother of the celebrated singer, Carlo- 
Broschi (1705—1782). He wrote for Rome the opera 
‘Isola d’Alcina.” The celebrated aria, ‘‘ Son qual Nave.” 
is to be found in Burney’s History. 

1700 (?)—(?). Scutasst, GAETANO MariA; b. at Bologna, 
d. (?). Composer of the operas ‘‘ Demofoonte,” ‘* Alessan- 
dro nél Indie,’ “Amor tra nemici,” ‘‘La Fede ne trati- 
menti,” &c. Other details are wanting. 

1701—1800 (?). SALA, Nicco1d ; born in a village near Bene- 
vento, d. at Naples. Was for more than sixty years teacher 
at the Conservatorio de’ Turchini. It is very likely that two 
Salas (father and son) were active as composers. It is said, 
that Alessandro Scarlatti was his teacher ; according to others. 
Niccold Sala was born in 1732, and was a pupil of Fago and 
Abos ; besides, the opera ‘* Vologese,” by Sala, was pro- 
duced (1737) at Rome, whilst all other operas date from 
1760, namely, ‘‘ Zenobia,”’ 1761 ; ‘* Merope,” 1763, &c. 

1703—1785. GALUPPI, BALDASSARRE, called BURANELLO ; 
b. at Burano (an island near Venice), d. there. Pupil of 
Lotti; 1722 he composed ‘Gli amici rivali.” Almost all 
his operas composed after this time were unsuccessful ; 1741- 
44 he was in London, and brought out ‘‘Penelope” (1741) ; 
**Scipione in Cartagine” (1742); ‘‘ Enrico” (1743); and 
‘* Sirbace ” (1743). In 1762 he became ‘chapelmaster of San 
Marco (Venice) ; 1764 or 1765 he was es as first 
chapelmaster of the Italian Opera at St. Petersburg; 1766 
he wrote ‘Didone abbandonata;” 1768, ‘‘Ifigenia in 
Tauride.” Onthe whole, Galuppi composed about 70 operas.. 

1704 (1719?)—(?) CIAMPI, LEGRENZIO VINCENZO; b. at 
Piacenza, d. (?). 1748 he composed, in London, ‘Gli tre- 
cicisbei_ridicoli,” ‘* Adriano in Siria,” ‘Il trionfo di 
Camilla,” ‘ Bertoldo,” ‘‘ Didone,” &c. Other details are: 
waning 

1704—1758. PESCETTI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA; b. at Venice; 
d. there. Pupil of Lotti. 1737,he was in London, Among 
his operas, the titles of the following are known: “ I] Proto- 
tipo,” ‘‘ La Cantatrice,” ‘* Dorinda,” ‘‘T tre defensori della 
patria,” ‘* Demetrio,” *‘ Diana ed Endimione,” ‘ Alessandro. 
nell’ Indie,” ‘* Tullo Ostilio,” “ Ezio.” 


‘| 1705—1769. PAMPONI (PAMPANI), ANTONIO GAETANO; b, 


at Rome, d. at Venice. For 20 years chapelmaster of the Con-- 
sérvatorio Ospedaletto di S. Giovanni e Paolo, at Venice. 
Composer of the operas ‘‘ Anagilda,” ‘ Artaserse,” “‘ Longi- 
mano,” ‘La Caduta d’ Amulio,” ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito,” 
“ Artaserse,” “ Vinceslao,”’ ‘‘ Astianasse,” ‘‘ Demofoonte,” 
and ‘‘ Demetrio.” Of these ‘‘ Demofoonte” enjoyed great 
celebrity. 

1706— 1772. L,AMPUGNANI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA; b. at 
Milan, d. there, In 1743 he went to London as a:successor- 
of Galuppi, and composed here the operas ‘‘ Alfonso,” 
‘* Roxana,” and “ Tigrane.” Besides these he wrote the 
operas ‘*Ezio” (Milan, 1737); ‘‘ Angelica e Medoro” 
(Milan, 1738) ; ‘‘ Demofoonte ” (Milan, 1738) ; ‘‘ Candace” 
(Milan, 1740); ‘* Alceste” (London, 1745); ‘‘ Alessandro. 
in Persia” (London, 1748) ; ‘‘ Siro’ ” (Milan, 1755) ; ‘‘ Arta~ 
serse” (Milan, 1757); ‘‘ Amor contadino” (wade 1766).. 
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1706—1751. TERRADELLAS (TERRADEGLIAS), DOMENICO; b. 
at Barcelona (according to others in Portugal), d. at Rome. 
Pupil of Durante in the Conservatorio di S. Onafrio. 1739, 
his opera ‘‘ Astarte”’ was successfully performed in Naples. 
This was succeeded (until 1746) by ‘* Romolo,” “ Artemisia,” 
‘*Tssifile,” and ‘* Merope ;” 1746, he was called to London, 
where he composed “ Mitridate ” and ‘‘ Bellerofonte ;” 1751, 
he wrote ‘‘ Sesostri,” which was unsuccessful. 

1708—-1787. CAFARO (CAFFARO), PASQUALE ; b. at St. Pietre 
(Naples), d. at Naples. Pupil of Leo; 1750, Professor at the 
Conservatorio della Piet& (Naples). Composer of the operas 
‘* Arianna e Tesco,” ‘Ipermnestra,” “ Antigone,” ‘‘ Olim- 
piade,” la disfatta di Dario.” 

1709—1775. DuNI, EGIDIO ROMOALDO; b. at Matera (near 
Otranto (Naples), where his father was appointed as chapel- 
master ; d. at Paris.: 1718, pupil of Durante in the Con- 
servatorio Dei Poveri di Giesi Christo ; 1735, he went 
to Rome, and produced his opera ‘‘ Nerone ;” later on fol- 
lowed the operas ‘*Catone in Utica,” and ‘‘ Artaserse,” 
‘*Tordinona.” From 1757 till 1775 he wrote (in Paris) 
twenty French operas. 

1710—(?), ARENA, GIUSEPPE; b. at Naples, d. (?) Composer 
of the operas ‘‘ Tigrane,” ‘‘ Achille in Sciro,” &c. Details 
are wanting. 

1710—(?). APOLLINI, SALVATORE ; b.at Venice, d. (?). Com- 
poser of the operas “‘ La Fama dell’ Onore, della Virti'” 
(1727), ‘‘Metamorfosi odiamorose’”’ (1732), ‘Il Pastor 
fido ” (1739). 

1710—1736. PERGOLESE (PERGOLESI), GIOVANNI BATTISTA ; 
b. at Tesi, d. at Puzzuoli (near Naples.) Pupil of Greco and 
Durante, also of Feo. Composed (1731-32) the opera 
‘*Sallustia,” the operetta ‘‘La Serva padrona ;”’ 1732, the 
opera buffa ‘‘ Lo frate inamorato,” ‘‘ I] Prigioniero superbo ;” 
1734, ‘‘ Adriano in Siria ;” 1735, ‘* Il Flaminio.” 

1710—1793. FERRANDINI, GICVANNI; b. at Venice, d. at 
Munich. Pupil of Antonio Biffi. Composer of the operas 
‘“‘ Berenice,” ‘* Adriano in Syria,” ‘‘ Demofoonte,” ‘* Arta- 
serse,” ** Catone in Utica,” ‘* Diana placata.” 

1711—(?). ADOLFATI, ANDREA; b. at Venice,d. (?) Pupil 
of Galuppi. Composed (1750), for Genua, the opera 
‘* Ariadne.” 

1711—1778. PEREZ, DAVIDDE; b. at Naples, d. at Lissabon. 
Pupil of Francesco Mancini; 1741, he wrote for Palermo, 
“ L? Eroismo di Scipione,” which, until 1748, were followed 
by ‘‘ Astartea,” ‘* Medea,” and ‘‘ L’ Isolaincantata.” 1749, he 
wrote for Naples, ‘* La Clemenza di Tito ; 1750, for Rome, 
“Semiramide” and ‘‘ Farnace;” 1751, for Genua, ‘‘ Merope,” 
‘*Didone abbandonata” and ‘ Alessandro nell’ Indie ;” 
1751, for Turin, ‘‘Zenobia” and ‘*Demetrio;” 1752, 
for Lissabon, Demofoonte,” and five other operas; 1755, 
for London, ‘‘ Ezio,’’ 

1712—1795. PARADIES, PIER DOMENICO; b. at Naples, d. at 
Venice. Pupil of Porpora; 1738 and 1739 he composed the 
operas ‘* Alessandro in Persia,” and ‘‘ Il Decreto del fato,” 
for Venice ; 1747, ‘* Fetonte,”’ for London. 

1712—1784. BERNASCONI, ANDREA; b. at Marseilles, d. at 
Munich. 1741, his opera ‘ Alessandro Severo” was per- 
formed in Venice ; this was followed by the operas ‘‘ Didone 
abbandonata,’’. ‘* Endimione,” ‘* Temistocle,” ‘‘ Antigone,” 
‘* Adriano in Siria,’’ “ Bajazet,” &c. 

171 ;—1788. LaTILLA, GAETANO; b. at Bari (Naples), d. at 
Naples. Pupil of Gizzi. 1738, he wrote ‘‘ Orazio” for 
Rome; besides this, ‘‘ Demofoonte”’ (1738), ‘‘ La finta 
Cameriera,” ‘*Gara per la gloria,” ‘‘Griselda,” ‘*Olim. 
pide,” **L’ Isola d’ amore,” ‘*La Commedia in Commedia,” 
xc., &c. Latilla was the uncle of Piccini, 

1714—1774- JOMELLI, NicoLé; b. at Aversa (Naples), d. 
there, onhis estate. Pupil of Proto, Mancini, Leo, and 
Feo. 1737, he wrote the opera buffa, L’ Errore amoroso ;”’ 
1738, ‘‘Odoardo ;” 1740, for Rome, ‘‘Ricimero Ré de’ 
Goti,” and ‘‘ Astianasse ;” 1741, for Bologna, ‘‘ Ezio,” 
‘*Eumene” for Naples, and ‘‘ Merope”’ for Venice; 1748, 
‘* Artaserse,” for Rome. From 1754 till 1768 Jomelli was 
appointed in Stuttgart, where he wrote about twenty shorter 
and longer operas. 

1715—1787. FIoRILLo, IcNaz:o; b. at Naples, d. at Fritz- 


lar, near Cassel. Pupil of Leo and Durante. 1752, chapel- 
master at Braunschweig ; 1762, at Cassel. Composer of the 
operas (written for Cassel) ‘*Diana ed Endimione,” 
“ Artaserse; ‘‘ Nitetti,” ‘‘ Andromeda.” For Italy he wrote 
the operas ‘‘Demofoonte,’’ ‘‘Mandane,” ‘‘ Artamene,” 
** Tl Vincitor di se stesso,” &c. 

1715—(?). RINALDO DA Capua; b. at Capua, d. at Rome (?). 
The following titles of his operas are known: ‘‘ Le 
Zingare,” ‘‘La Donna venticativa ” (Burney possessed the 
score), ‘* Farnace,” ‘*La Liberté nociva,” ‘*L’ Ambizione 
delusa,” “ La Commedia in Commedia.” 

1716—1796. GIARDINI, FELICE; b. at Turin, d. at Moscow. 
Pupil of Paladini, of Milan. Composed, for London, the 
operas ‘‘Enea and Lavinia”, (1746), Rosmita” (1757), 
‘* Siroé ” (1764). Giardini was a celebrated violinist. 

(To be continued.) 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
May, 1886. 

THF musical event of the greatest moment we have to 
report since our last was the reproduction of Joh. Seb. 
Bach’s Matthaus Passion on Good Friday in the Pauliner 
church. It was, we rejoice to say, a very good one. The 
church is better adapted for the accommodation of choir 
and orchestra than the Thomas church, which is prin- 
cipally chosen for such celebrations. It is true that the 
Thomas church is much more spacious, more people can 
be admitted to hear the work, and consequently the 
receipts are greater, a point most worthy to be taken 
into consideration, especially as the “ Passion” is always 
presented for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the orchestra pension funds. But the church is at present 
under repair, and the Pauliner church, though much 
smaller, had to be chosen, as the only one that afforded 
sufficient space for the choir, and the place proved to be 
much better for the music than the Thomas church; not 
being so widespread, but better concentrated, so that 
every one of the choir and orchestra was enabled to see 
the conductor, an advantage always missed in years 
before. The choruses were excellent, and the soloists, 
Frau Baumann (soprano), Fraulein Keller (alto), deserve 
all praise. Herr Carl Dierich (tenor) sang the highly 
difficult part of the Evangelist with a clear and fine 
intonation, so as to give great pleasure in listening to 
him. Herr Heinrich Behr sang the words of Christ with 
a wonderful expression, though his voice, youthful no 
longer, was not always obedient to his intentions, the 
sounds being no longer controllable. Herr Schneider 
sang the smaller baritone part most satisfactorily. 

The public examinations at the Conservatoire were not 
so numerous as in former years, because the present 
excellent leader of the institute, changing the former 
custom, laid down the principle that only those scholars 
of the institute should be allowed to play in the public 
examinations that have finished their course and have 
quitted the institute. The first examination was set apart 
for organ-playing and solo-singing. Among the organ 
players, the most distinguished were—Herr Rudolph 
Griwing, from Livland (who played the D minor Toccata 
by Bach); Herr Randle Darwall, from Criggion (Shrews- 
bury) (prélude and fugue by Mendelssohn); Fraulein 
Mary Last, from London (fantasia in C sharp minor by 
Kiel) ; and Herr Charles Behr, from Portsmouth (Passa- 
caglia by Bach). Among the vocal soloists, the best 
impression was made by Herr Charles Weidt, from 
Troppan. The second examination was devoted to the 





execution of chamber music. The best number was the 
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quartet for piano and string instruments in E flat major, 
Op. 38, by Rheinberger, played by Fraulein Zschucke and 
the Herren Georg Wagner, Philipp Mittel, and Ernst 
Déring. The solo singing of Fraulein. Frida Wolfrum, 
from Leipzig, was excellent ; in conjunction with Herren 
Fritz von Bose, from Leipzig, and Nathan Landsberger, 
from San Francisco, she gave two songs by Reinecke, 
with piano and violin accompaniment, very gracefully. 
The examinations for solo playing were well attended. 
Herren Georg Schumann, from KO6nigstein (concerto in A 
-minor by Schumann) ; Dirk Haagmaus, from Rotterdam 
{concerto in F sharp minor by Reinecke); and Miss 
‘Florence Eyre (C minor concerto by Beethoven) deserve 
especial mention. The best singing was by Fraulein 
Alma Haufe, from Leipzig, in the air out of “Hans 
Heiling,” by Marschner. 

But it would be too tiresome to speak of the examina- 
tions in detail, we will, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
most prominent. Fraulein Hildar Andersen, from Chris- 
tiania (A minor concerto by Schumann) ; Fraulein Pauline 
Lewinson, from Moskau (G major concerto by Beethoven) ; 
and Fraulein Helena Tukelson, from Kiew (concerto 
in E minor by Chopin); and Herr Paul Seipt, from 
Leipzig (concerto in F sharp minor by Reinecke), were 
the best played pieces by the pianists; whilst among the 
violinists, Herr Landsberger distinguished himself by his 
execution of a Legend by Wieniawski. 

The examination in which the compositions of the 

. scholars were executed was very interesting. No teacher 
can ever give his scholars a rich fancy or endow him 
with the inventive faculty ; but he can show him ‘how to 
deal with form, and make him familiar with orchestration, 
and, we must admit, that the teaching of the institute in 
these respects proved to be excellent. The young com- 
posers, in nearly every case, brought works in which they 
proved that they had learned good counterpoint and the 
proper use of form, and also that they knew how to deal 
with the orchestra. A quartet for stringed instruments 
by Fraulein Marie Hirschler, a sonata for piano and violin 
by Fraulein Helena Tuckelson, besides a quintet -for 
piano and stringed instruments by Herr Georg Schumann, 
a piano quartet and piano variations on a theme of Bach’s, 
by Herr Carl Fické, from Brooklyn ; a festival overture 
by H. Fritz von Bose, a symphony by Charles Porter, 
from Bridgeport ; and two overtures by Max Philippson, 
from Hamburg, and Johannes Fabian, from Stettin, were 
each and all good. And so we part from the annual 
examinations of this year, with the hope that the famous 
institute may continue to prosper in the future as in the 
past. ‘It will perhaps interest your readers to hear that 
the legend-composition “Little Rosebud,” by Carl 
Reinecke, which is well-known in England through 
Augener’s edition, has been orchestrated by the com- 
poser for a performance in Berlin, and that it found in 
this form a brilliant reception. Finally, we have to 
mention the orchestral concert, which took place in the 
theatre on the 8th of April, which was given by the Liszt- 
Verein, under conduction of Capellmeister Arthur Nic- 
kisch, it contained the Faust-symphony by Liszt, a piano 
concerto by Schytte, played by Herr Arthur Friedheim 
(a dull and uninteresting work), and Liszt’s Orchestral 
Rhapsody, besides some of the Lieder of the same com- 
poser, that were very effectively sung by Frau Moran- 
Olden. The_orchestral performance was: very good. 
The concert was but poorly attended. 





. MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
VIENNA, May 12th, 1886. 
THE season has ended, the concerts and academies are 





over, and the opera alone will reign as the representative 
of music till the middle of June. Herr Hans Richter, the 
famous conductor, has gone to London. Before he left 
he showed once more his talent in guiding great masses ; 
first, in the last Philharmonic concert, where Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony in B minor, Liszt’s Mephisto valse, 
and the Pastorale by Beethoven were splendidly executed ; 
next, in the second extra concert of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, whére Beethoven’s Missa Sollennis was 
performed in a masterly manner, the solo parts sung by 
Frauen Wilt and Papier, Herren Walter and D. Ney (from 
the opera in Pesth), the most excellent Singverein fur- 
nishing the choral contingent. Passing over somé smaller 
concerts of only local interest, I may mention a few 
church performances during the Passion-week, such as the | 
Stabat Mater by Dvorak (by the Singakademie), Stabat 
Mater by Palestrina, and Miserere by Allegri (by the 
Ambrosius-Verein), “ Seven Words” by J. Haydn, Stabat 
Mater by Palestrina, Wagner’s arrangement (Akad. 
Wagner-Verein), and the so-called ecclesiastical concert 
(given yearly by the first Mannergesang-Verein). The Con- 
servatoire class for opera, gave two performances of some 
scenes from different operas, with the orchestra formed by 
the pupils, and conducted by Director Hellmesberger. 
The performers gave proof of considerable promise. 

The Hofopera celebrated on the Ist of May the 
centenary of the first performance of Mozart’s Le Nozze 
ai Figaro, which then took place in the Burg-theater. 
The present performance was held on the eve of the 
memorable day. The distribution of réles has always 
been attended with difficulties, and so it was also on this 
occasion. The indisposition of one singer caused an 
interchange of three other réles in the first place. The 
right artist for the part of the countess (soprano) was also 
not at hand, and had to be substituted by a singer with a 
lower voice, the part being therefore altered. Herr 
Hofoperndirector Jahn was the conductor, and showed 
himself an “ absolute musician,” of the finest taste. The 
orchestra could not have-been surpassed, and the en- 
sembles were exquisite. The audience took the warmest 
interest in the representation, and experienced a great 
enjoyment. They rewarded the performance, as well of 
the singers as of the orchestra, with hearty plaudits. The 
principal réles were sung by Herren Reichmann (Count), 
Hablawetz (Figaro), Lay (Bartolo), Schmitt (Basilio) ; 
by the Mesdames Papier (Countess), Bianchi (Susanne). 
Braga (Cherubin). On the repetition of the opera, the réle 
of Figaro was sung by Herr Rokitansky, and that of 
Bartolo by Herr Hablawetz. The first German perform- 
ance was given in the small Schikaneder-theater (1792), 
and in the Karnthnerthor-theater (1798). Other perform- 
ances were held in the Theater an der Wien (1809-15), 
Josefstidter-theater (1836), in the Komische Oper, 
and the unfortunate Ring-theater (1874) ; on the whole 
about 400 representations have been given. By chance, on 
the next evening of the second performance another opera 
by Mozart Cos fan tutte, was given. Herr Kapellmeister 
Fuchs directed, and secured a worthy representation. 
Frau Lucca as chamber-maid Dolores was the focus of 
the evening’s attraction, and her waggish performance put 
the house in the best humour. Tlie two sisters Isabella 
and Rosaura (Frl. Lehmann and Braga), Don Fernando 
(Herr Miller), Herren Howitz and Mayerhofer presented a 
good ‘ensemble, and the admirers of Mozart had the 
pleasure of hearing. two of his most charming works at 
one time,—a circumstance which has not happened before 
and may ‘not happen again for years. Frau Lucca was 
heard in the last four weeks as Carmen, Katharina 
(Taming of the Shrew), Leonore (Troubadour); Frau Flutte, 
as Nandl in the small and much liked Jdluette, Das 
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Versprechen hinterm Herd, and the above mentioned réle 
Dolores ; both will leave Vienna for their holidays. 

We shall soon have another breach in our list of singers, 
this time made by Fri. Bianchi; who, however, will 
return to her post in December. The bass singer Herr 
Scaria, the Wotan far excellence, is, we grieve to say, 
suffering from mental disorder, and will never be able to 
appear on the stage again ; his affliction is lamented on 
all sides. Frau Materna is engaged for a few Gastspiele, 
to sing Isolda, Briinnhilde in Walkiire and Siegfried. 
A repetition of Tristan und Isolde was again frus- 
trated by the indisposition of Herr Winkelmann. I 
forgot to mention the last Gastspiele of the over-praised 
tenor Herr Mierzwinski, his rdles, Profet, Manrico, and 
Raoul, were neither of them to the taste of the public. 
The fact that he sings in Italian always disturbs the 
sensibilities of his hearers. The Zrumpeter of Sak- 
kingen has been performed now twenty-one times. It 
begins to weaken its attraction. The ballets Wiener 
Walzer and Excelsior have been more successful, they 
have been performed seventy-seven and_ sixty-nine 
times. 

The well-known concert-singer, Herr Max Friedlander, 
who is very busy in searching for materials for a new 
biography of Franz Schubert, now on a visit in Vienna, 
read a very interesting lecture on Schubert in the Ton- 
kinstler-Verein, the youngest and most assiduous of our 
Vereine. Among the audience were Herr Nicolaus 
Dumba, the richest possessor of manuscripts of the Lieder- 
fiirst, Herr Count Wimpfen, known by his great collection 
of valuable letters and compositions of the greatest 
composers, and many other celebrities, who;were charmed 
by the lecture. It brought forward many new facts and 
several corrections of anumber of errors. Some Schubert- 
Liederhefte, published by C. F. Peters in Leipsic, 
proved already the best testimonial of the conscientious- 
ness and intelligence of this indefatigable adorer of a 
worthy idol. 

Operas performed from April 12th to May 12th :-—Der 
Profet (twice), Die Af/rikanerin (twice), Hugenotten (twice), 
Carmen, Franz Schubert (Original-Singspiel, mit Benut- 
sung Schubert scher Melodicen), Troubadour, Tannhduser, 
Oberon, Das Goldene Kreuz, Die Hochzeit des Figaro 
(twice), Der Trompeter von Sakkingen (twice), Die Lustigen 
Weitber von Windsor, Fata Morgana, Hamlet, Cost fan 
tutte, Der Widerspanstigen Zaihmung. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
THE piece which is presented this month to adorn “ Our 
Music Pages” is “The Carmen’s Whistle,” a very old 
English song popular in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is given with the variations, written by William Byrde, 
one of the foremost musicians of his day, and a “ father 
in musick” for all time. It is one of several by John 
Bull, Orlando Gibbons, and himself, which were included 
in “Parthenia” in 1611, the first printed collection of 
compositions for the “ Virginals,” one of the precursors of 
the pianoforte. As such it has been accorded a prominent 
place in the historical pianoforte recitals now being 
given by the great pianist Rubinstein. As it is believed 
that many of our readers will be glad to make acquaint- 
ance with one of the works which have given rise to an 
extensive literature for the instrument, we have obtained 
permission to copy it from Ernst Pauer’s book, “ Old 
English Compositions for the Virginals and Harpsichord,” 
pr have much pleasure in referring our readérs to the 
book itself if they desire to make further acquaintance 


Rebiews. 


—+— 
Guvres choisis pour piano (et arrangements par 
Yauteur). Par EDGAR DEL VALLE DE Paz. 
London: Augener & Co. 


None of the compositions before us—as indeed the 
title indicates—are new. All of them have, moreover, 
been discussed within little more than the last twelve 
months in the pages of the MonTHLY MusiIcaL 
RECORD. © This being so, we shall repeat neither our 
favourable remarks on the composer’s amiable talent, 
nor those on his delightful compositions. We shall 
confine ourselves, as regards the contents, to the 
simple statement that we enjoyed the pieces on re- 
reading them on this occasion no less, nay, even more, 
than when we made first their acquaintance. The 
present issue is distinguished from the first in two 
respects—the pieces are printed separately, and the 
get-up (the paper, engraving, and tastefully-illustrated 
title-page) is such as to amount almost to an édition 
de luxe. A diamond edition would, of course, be 
most in keeping with the delicate thoughts and 
workmanship of Signor del Valle de Paz’s composi- 
tions, but for the sake of our eyes let us be thankful 
to the publishers for the large sized paper and notes 
they have provided for us. Twelve of the seventeen 
pieces advertised on the title-page lie before us. They 
are the tender Souvenir, the ¢heerful Zspoir and 
fluctuating /nguittude, the capricious Scherzino, and 
the pathetic Adieu (Nos. 1, 4 and 5, 6, and 7) from 
Op. 11, “Eight Sketches”; the dreamy JVocturne, 
the wheeling Va/se, and the good-natured Humoreske 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 6) from Op. 27, “Morceaux de 
Salon,” book 1; the melodious Sévénade Jtalienne, the 
rhythmical Gavotte, and the piquant /mpromptu (Nos. 
1, 2, and 6) from Op. 28, “ Morceaux de Salon,” 
book 2; and the charming Menuet and solemn 
Marche (Nos. 2 and 3) from Op. 29, “ Morceaux de 
Salon,” book 3. Two of the above-named pieces— 
Sérénade Italienne and Menuet—the composer has 
arranged as piano duets, for violin and piano, and for 
orchestra. Both pieces are skilfully transcribed, and 
stand the process well, nay, even gain by it. This 
last remark applies especially to the arrangements for 
violin and piano and those for orchestra. The Séré- 
nade is scored for a small band, consisting of one 
flute, one oboe, one clarinet, and the usual strings ; 
the Menuet, on the other hand, for a full band— 
namely, for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, kettle-drums, and 
the usual strings. Amateur orchestras will be glad of 
these prettily-scored additions to their répertoires. We 
venture to recall here to the reader’s mind what we 
said some time ago, when speaking of one of Signor 
del Valle de Paz’s opera: “In playing these clever 
morceaux, especially the Menuet and the Air de Ballet 
{and what we said of the Air de Ballet holds good 
also of the Sérénade Jtalienne), we thought that a title 
like Austin Dobson’s ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,’ or ‘ Pro- 





with a number of interesting “items of musick. 





verbs in Porcelaine,’ would suit them well.” 
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Trois Nocturnes par Frédéric Burgmiiller. Arrangées 
[pour violoncelle et piano, pour alto et piano, et 
pour flute et piano], revues et doigtées par F. 
HERMANN. (Edition No. 7667; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

Herr HERMANN has discharged his easy task satis- 
factorily. The composer’s pleasing and unexceptional, 
if conventional, sa/on graces lose nothing in the ar- 
rangements ; in fact, the versions for violoncello and 
piano, for tenor and piano, and for flute and piano, are 
as effective as the original for violin and piano. 





L’Ecole de la Velocité pour violon. Par C. Cour- 
VoIsIER. Cahiers IV. et V. (Edition No. 7603¢ 
and 7603¢; net, 2s. each.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

THE two concluding parts of L’Ecole de la Vélocité, 

which, according to the title page, is a supplement to 

the author’s Method for the Violin (not yet published, 
we think), comprise respectively twelve melodic studies 
in the first position and in minor, and special exercises 
in shifting. By quoting from the superscriptions, the 
contents of the studies in part IV. may be somewhat 

more distincly indicated: 1. Octaves; 2. Runs; 3. 

Broken chords ; 4. Sixths ; 7. Dotted notes ; 8. Skips 

in chords ; 9. Triplets ; 10. Broken chords intermixed 

with runs ; 11. Broken chords with auxiliary notes ; 
and 12. Broken. chords, thirds predominant. The 
fifth part, which is concerned with shifting, does the 

author great credit. It would be difficult to find a 

work where this important, and so rarely systematically 

studied, portion of the art of violin-playing is treated 
with such thoroughness and success. Hence we may 
appropriately exclaim : Finis coronat opus. 





Cing Danses Folonaises par X. Scharwenka. Op. 3: 
Arrangées pour violon et piano par G, Hot- 
LANDER. London: Augener & Co. 

As yet only three of the five numbers lie before us ; 

but they are excellent arrangements of Scharwenka’s 

exceedingly spirited Po/nische Ténze (Polish Dances), 
originally. written for piano alone. Although the work 
bears a very low opus number, one is tempted to say 
that the composer never produced afterwards any- 
thing which manifests more life and é/an than these 
five pieces exhibit. Hollander’s arrangements may be 
sure of a hearty welcome from violinists, for in the new 
guise, Scharwerika’s dance-poems not only retain all 
their original effectiveness, but gain even some addi- 
tional effectiveness, thanks to the rich resources of the 
violin and the clever management of the arranger. 

But we must not forget to hint that the violinists who 

wish to do justice to them ought to be able to boastof 

a considerable mastery over their instrument: the 

arrangements are by no means easy. 





Novelletien. Zwilf kleine Salonstiicke fix das Piano- 
forte. Op. 148. By C. Guruitr. (Nos. 7, 8, 
and 9.) London: Augener & Co. 

To what we have said in the May number of the 


Montuity MusicaL Recorp of the first six of 
Gurlitt’s twelve little drawing-room pieces entitled 
Novelletten, we have now only to add that the seventh 
Wellenspiel (Rippling waves), the eighth, Valse noble, 
and the ninth, Vocturne, are even superior to those 
that precede them, all being easy, musicianly, and 
exceedingly pleasing. 





Berceuse pour piano. Op. 12.. By ADOLPH. JENSEN. 
(Edition No. 8187; net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
ADOLPH JENSEN, a musician who died too early for 
this world, to which he nevertheless left a precious 
inheritance, distinguished himself especially as a com- 
poser of songs, but also his pianoforte compositions 
are of great value, as the mere mention of his well- 
known and more or less popular ‘“ Wanderbilder,” 
“Romantic Studies,” “Songs and Dances,” “ Erin- 
nerungen,” and “ Erotikon” proves. Jensen’s Op. 12 
differs in character from the derceuses of Chopin and 
Henselt, and, indeed, from almost every popularly 
known Jderceuse. We may even call in question its 
right to the name; for it has too much passion, too 
little serenity and soothing calm and continuity. But 
although we may doubt its lulling power as a cradle 
song, we cannot doubt its impressive power as a 
musical composition in the abstract. 





Ein Liebesleben (Une vie d’amour). Zehn Poesien 
(dix poémes) fiir das Pianoforte. Op. 22. Von 
Jean Louis NicopE. (Edition No. 8262; net, 
2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


In “Ein Liebesleben” Nicodé pictures musically ten 
incidents, or rather situations, in a lover’s life; his 
Op. 22 is, in fact, a love romance in ten fadbleaux (to 
use an expression now much in favour with the play- 
wrights)—Zrste Begegnung (First meeting), Lied der 
Sehnsucht (Song of longing), Zwiegesprich (Dialogue, 
téte-a-téte), Gliicklich (Happy), Unruhe—Zweifel (Un- 
rest—doubt), ewe (Repentance), Verlust (Loss), 
Erinnerung (Remembrance), Zinsam (Lonely), Zraym 
und Erwachen (Dreaming and awakening). The idea 
is good, for the situations chosen by the composer are 
suitable for musical interpretation. There remains, 
therefore, only the question : Has the idea been suc- 
cessfully realised? We are happy to say that the 
question may be answered affirmatively. The ten 
pieces are really what the composer calls them— 
“poems” (Poesien). Nicodé is not a strikingly 
original personality, one that speaks a new. idiom, 
reveals undreamt-of thoughts ; but he is a personality 
possessed of considerable creative power, thorough 
musicianship, and excellent taste. We refer the 
reader to Mr. Nieck’s “Jean Louis Nicodé,” in the 
June, July, and August numbers of the MonTHLy 
MusicaL REcorD of 1883, where is to be found both 
a biographical sketch of this composer, and a critical 





appreciation of his works. 
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THE CARMAN'S WHISTLE by WILLIAM BYRDE. 
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Andante pour piano. Par S. THALBERG. London: 
Augener & Co. 

WE should not wonder if players of this piece would find 
the opening andante rather forced and strained in 
modulation and elaboration. But if they persevere 
till they have reached the following p72 /enfo, they will 
be rewarded by an expressive cantadile and graceful 
horiture which rest on and interweave simple har- 
monies. This main part of the composition is quite 
in the Italian manner, and an instance of Thalberg’s 
transference of the de/ canto to the piano. Apart from 
the enjoyment to be derived from the andante (or 
rather the p77 /ento), it may be put to good account as 
a study. But if you study it, remember that thumping 
is not playing, and that it is still less “ singing.” 





Cent petites Etudes pour piano. Op. 139. Par C. 
CzeRNy. (Edition No. 8111; net, 2s. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

IF, on the one hand, we may safely assert that Czerny 

was no tone-poét at all, we are, on, the other hand, 

bound to grant that he was one of the foremost of in- 
structive composers. The mere quantity of his works 
is sufficient to inspire admiration, for the number of 
them (including masses, symphonies, sonatas, con- 
certos, &c.) exceeds a thousand. But as regards the 
iustructive compositions at least, it is not only the 
quantity, but also the quality, which inspires us with 
respect and gratitude. The book of the studies before 
us is one of the many series of studies of different and 
similar titles he has given to the world. The present 
hundred - easy exercises (100 J/eichte Uebungsstucke), 

Op. 139, must, for instance, not be confounded with 

the 110 easy and progressive exercises, Op. 453, the 

160 eight-bar exercises, Op. 821, or the Etudes pré- 

paratoires et progressives, Op. 433. Czerny, in Op. 139, 

takes up the incipient pianist at the first stage—the 

left-hand part of the first pieces is written in the treble 
clef, and when it is written im the bass clef, it is for 
some time kept very simple. As regards the contents 
generally, they are truly progressive and instructive, 
and at the same time pleasing in their variety, melodi- 
ousness, and playfulness. For let it be noted: if 

Czerny is not a tone-poet, he is an excellent mu- 

sician ; and an excellent musician who, if he occa- 

sionally writes dryly, knows also how to write prettily. 

From the above the reader will conclude, and rightly, 

that we consider the Vienna master’s work one of 

great usefulness. 





Scenes of Childhood (Kinderscenen). Op. 15. By 
R. Schumann. Arranged for Violin and Piano 
by F. HERMANN. (Edition No. 7575; net, 1s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

In the May number of the MontuHLty Musica. 

REcoRD we reviewed an arrangement for violin and 

piano by F. Hermann of Schumann’s “ Album for the 

Young,” this month we have the agreeable task of 

reviewing an arrangement by the same hand of 





Schumann’s “ Scenes of Childhood.” The composer 
characterised the two series of pieces in a letter which 
he wrote on October 6, 1848, to Carl Reinecke, the 
present conductor of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
concerts. ‘They [the pieces in the “Album for 
the Young”] are quite different from the ‘Scenes of 
Childhood.’ The latter are reminiscences of an older 
person for older people, while the ‘Album for the 
Young’ contains foreshadowings, presentiments, future 
states, for younger people.” The “Scenes of Child- 
hood” do not lend themselves less well to the process 
of transcription than the “ Album for the Young.” 
Most effective in their new dress are—No. 1, “ Of 
strange Countries and People ;” No. 4, “The en- 
treating Child ;” No. 7, “Reverie ;” next to them 
rank, with regard to effectiveness, No. 2, “ A Strange 
Story;” No. 3, “Catch me if you can;” No. 5, 
“Happy enough ;” No. 6, “ A momentous Event ;” 
No. 8, “ At the Fire-side ;” No. 11, “ Frightening ;” 
and No. 13, “ The Poet speaks.” 





First Organ Concerto, with orchestral accompaniments 
by G. F. Hanpet. Arranged for Pianoforte 
Duet. (Edition No. 8551; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

A CHEAP publication of a pianoforte arrangement fcr 

four hands of Handel’s first organ concerto will be 

welcome to a wide circle of players. Burney, in 
speaking in his “ History of Music” of this master’s 
organ concertos, says: ‘“‘ Public players on keyboard 
instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on 
these concertos for near thirty years.” The state of 
matters is greatly altered now, but there is still much 
profit and enjoyment to be derived from these com- 
positions. Moreover, the nature of their style makes 
Handel’s organ concertos more suitable for pianoforte 
transcription than most organ compositions. The fact 
is, his organ style, whilst a true organ style, is not an 
exclusive organ style. We may, indeed, gather as 
much from the title (not always a trustworthy witness) 
of the first authorised edition of these first six concertos, 
published by Walsh in October, 1738. The title of 
the principal part ran thus: “Six Concertos for the 
Harpsicord or Organ compos’d by Mr. Handel ;” 
that of the accompanying parts: “Six Concertos for 
the Organ and Harpsicord: also for Violins, Haut- 
boys, and other Instruments, in 7 Parts. Compos’d 
by Mr. Handel. Opera Quarta.” The work consists 
of the following movements :—Zarghetfo (G minor, 
$), Allegro (Gc major), Adagio (& minor, C), and 

Andante (G major, 3), all of which are distinguished 

by the dignity, vigour, or serenity, peculiar to the 

giant Saxon master. 





Organ Works by J. S. Bach. Edited by W. T. BEst. 
Vol. II. (Edition No. 9802 ; net, 4s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

More than a year has passed away since we welcomed 

the first volume of this splendid edition of Bach’s 

organ works ; and we confess having for a consider- 
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able time been looking out with impatience for the 
publication of the second volume. Well, it has come 
at last, and, like the first volume, of which it is a 
worthy successor, it contains six preludes and fugues : 
No. 7, in c major, § andC ; No. 8, in a minor, C and 
$; No. 9, in D minor, C and C; No. 10, in G major, 
$ and C; No. 11, in c minor, C and C; and No. 12, 
‘in E flat major, C and @ (4). The distinguishing 
features of this edition are: a Thematic Contents 
prefixed to each volume; verbal and metronomic 
indication of fempo; carefully-marked fingering and 
pedalling ; and illustration in foot-notes of the graces 
occurring in the text. General remarks about J. S. 
Bach’s preludes and fugues would be like carrying 
coals to Newcastle. They are not only unsurpassable, 
they are even inimitable. There would therefore 
remain only one course for the critic—to plunge into 
the profundities and other immensities of these com- 
positions, and examine them in all directions, and from 
all points of view. As this, however, requires more 
space than we have at our disposal; we cannot do 


better than close our notice with thanks to Mr. W. T. 
Best, the editor. 


Fifty-eight Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By A. RUBINSTEIN. Transposed edition. B. IV. 
(Edition No. 8898d; net, 1s.) London : Augener 
& Co. 

Own a former occasion, when the original edition of 

these fifty-eight songs, in four books, was before us, 

we said all that need be said of this fine and neatly 
got-up collection of songs by Anton Rubinstein, one 
of the most successful song-writers of the last half 
century. We shall, therefore, now only notify the 

appearance of the transposed edition (transposed for a 

lower voice), and remirid the reader that the original 


German words are accompanied by.a clever English 
translation by W. Grist. 





Twenty-five Studies, introductory to those of J. B. 
CRaMER, for the Piano. Op. 32. By H. BER: 
TINI. Edition No. 8,059 ; net, 1s. 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

Henri BERTINI, although born in London (1798), 

was, by extraction, education, and domiciliation, a true 

Frenchman. His sojourn in England was too short, 

and at too early a time, to modify his natural disposi- 

tion. Both as a player and a composer he acquired a 

high reputation. Of the compositions (among which 

are to be found trios and sextets for piano and string 
instruments, and a nonet for piano and wind instru- 
ments), only the studies still survive—at any rate, the 
composer’s chamber-music is neither heard nor heard 
of outside France in our day. His publications of 
studies are very numerous, consisting of about a dozen 
sets. If musically less solid than Cramer’s, Bertini’s 
studies are more attractive. than Czerny’s. - The ele- 
gance and prettiness of this composer’s manner may 
be alittle superficial, but, being genuine as far as they 





go, free from vulgarity, indeed, prompted by good 
taste and natural amiability, they are not unworthy of 
the popularity they enjoy. Some teachers do not esti- 
mate highly their educative value. If all pupils were 
talented and hard-working, studies leading quicker to 
the desired goal might, indeed, be found. As this, 


however, is not the case, let us be thankful for what 
B rtini has given us. 





CONCERT-PROGRAMME MUSIC. 
Gavotte with variations, by J. P. RamEau.; Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien, by R. ScHuMANN ; Study in 
A fiat, from Op. 56, by R. Scuumann ; March 
in E flat, Op. 76, by R. Schumann. London: 
Augener & Co. 
THE pieces indicated in the heading of this notice 
have been respectively played at concerts by Mlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg (Nos. 1 and 2) and Mr. Max Pauer 
(Nos. 3 and 4). Rameau’s Gavotte with six varia- 
tions is a pleasant composition, somewhat in the style 
of Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” but simpler. 
Of Schumann’s capital “‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien” 
we need say nothing, except that the publishers present 
it in Nicodé’s edition, which, when it first appeared, 
we hailed as a model of its kind. The remaining 
pieces, both by Schumann, deserve to be more widely 
known than they are. The vigorous, stirring march, 
No. 4, from “ Four Marches (1849),” Op. 76, cannot 
but prove effective when played in a spirited manner. 
The study is the fourth of the “Six Studies for the 
Pedal Piano” (z¢., a piano with an additional key- 
board for the feet, like that of the organ), Op. 56, a 
work, the solid excellence of musicianship and poetic 
contents of which is not confined to the specimen that 
forms part of the Concert-Programme Music, E. Pauer 
has arranged this study for the common piano, #.¢., 
the piano without pedal keyboard. 





Trois Nocturnes. Pour violon et piano. Par FRED. 
BURGMULLER. Revues et doigtées par F. HER- 
MANN. (Edition No. 8,673, net, Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

FREDERIC BURGMULLER (1806—1874), the well-known 

composer of sa/on music—a brother of the more highly- 

gifted Norbert Burgmiiller, who died prematurely—pro- 
duced in these Nocturnes compositions according to the 
taste of his public. They are without any pretence 
whatever, whether of originality, learning, or sentiment. 

But they are pleasingly melodious, inoffensive in every 

other respect, and delightfully easy. Indeed, if all his 

compositions were like those before us his reputation 
would be superior to what it is now. 





Vocal Exercises. Twenty Studies for all Voices. B 
GusTAav NAUENBURG. Translated and edited wit 
remarks by WILLIAM ASPULL. (Edition No. 6,709 ; 
net, 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE Vocal Exercises are so arranged that they are 

within the compass of the best: range of ordinary voices 

of all kinds. For the purpose of equal development of 
the voice throughout its extent they can, of course, be 
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transposed. There are no accompaniments provided ; 
they are purely vocal exercises, intended to be of the 
greatest service to students, without embarrassment. 
With this object in view, there are the shortest, simplest 
directions for the use of the exercises, and some general 
remarks by the editor, so terse and to the point that the 
whole list occupies no more than a single page. The 
, exercises are arranged in groups, with ‘‘ pauses” between. 
The instructions for the use of each group are given where 
required ; and whether they be used by masters with 
the pupils, or by pupils without the aid of a master, they 
require only to be known to be fully and thoroughly ap- 
preciated, 





Voluntaries for the Harmonium. By SCOTSON CLARK 
and J. Low. Books I—IV. (Edition No. 8793 
abcd. Price 1s,net each.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

THERE is an ever-unsatisfied demand for good sterling 

music for the harmonium ‘as there is for the organ or the 

pianoforte. The series of books now brought to the 
notice of the reader will go far towards helping to supply 
much that is wanting in the matter. The first two books 
were collected by the late Scotson Clark, who was 
practically acquainted with the needs of harmonium 
players. They contain a most interesting selection of 
over fifty pieces by different composers of the Classical 
type, including such names as Handel, Kuhnau, Clementi, 

Mattheson, Haydn, Mozart, Dussek, Beethoven, Spohr, 

J. S. Bach, Mendelssohn, Ruick, Vogler, Gluck, and 

others, either directly written for the organ or skilfully 

adapted for that instrument by the editor of these two 
first books. The second books are entirely original, and 
consist of works of varied styles by the musician 

J. Léw, who is well known to readers of this magazine. 

There are twenty-four of these voluntaries, of an 

acceptable character, all of which are written with a 

perfect knowledge ‘of the requirements of the instrument 

and the needs of the players. The registering of the 
stops necessary for the effects aimed at is clearly in- 
dicated, and a series of the most melodious and attrac- 
tive works is here offered for the delectation of harmonium 
players and hearers. They are for the most part a little 
longer than the quaint pieces by Rinck, which are still 
among the favourite pieces with those who play the 
harmonium and organ, even if they do not call a greater 
amount of skill into play for their proper. exposition. 

The advancement of taste in music is provided for, and 

those who read these voluntaries and give them all the 

serious attention they are worth, will find themselves the 
better in skill and knowledge for the acquaintance they 
have made. 





The Principles of Singing. A Practical Guide for 
Vocalists and Teachers, with Vocal Exercises by 
ALBERT B, BACH. London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 

On former occasions the labours of Mr. Bach in the 

cause of art have been noticed in these columns, and 

the task of speaking of his new book now just issued is a 

pleasant one. In calling his work “A Practical Guide” 

he has not overstated its value or purpose. A perusal of 
the clever and genially written pages supports his assertion, 
and inspires the reader with a respect for the author. 

The pages are divided into three’ sections. The first 

treats of Acoustics, and includes historical remarks, 

notes on Temperament, Harmonics, Timbre or Tone- 
colour, and the Natural Tones’ of Vowels. The second 





is devoted to a consideration of the Physiology and 
Anatomy of the Voice, and contains also some notice of the 
Ear. The third deals with the Theory and Practice of 
the Voice, and as far as the Principles of Singing are 
concerned is the most valuable portion of this “ Practical 
Guide” where the theory and practice are concerned. 
The directions and descriptions are so laid out that the 
most ordinary capacity can grasp them, and a careful 
attention to the directions will remove many false 
impressions concerning the art of vocalisation and the 
method of forming the voice. In addition to the in- 
struction to be derived from the text of the book, which 
is written in a clear, concise, and earnest style, there are 
over one hundred pages of musical exercises with piano- 
forte accompaniments, for the acquisition of flexibility 
and the development of the various qualities of vocal 
power, all of which will be valued, even by those who are 
not willing to accept all the author’s theories, excellent 
though they be. His ingenuity is further shown by a 
clever diagram on the cover of the book, which shows 
at a glance the harmonics of a note, and the concordant 
or discordant relations between any two or more notes. 
As a last word, Mr. Bach’s book may be read with 
pleasure, studied with profit, and recommended with 
confidence. 





Compositions. London : 


By EpITtH A. BRACKEN. 
Forsyth Brothers. 

HERE are five pieces, namely, a Duet for Soprano and 
Contralto and four songs. The words of the duet are by 
John Payne, and although they are only fairly good they 
will be gratefully welcomed because of their association 
with really delightful music. As arule, female composers 
do not shine except by a reflected light ; but here is one 
who is a sun of her own, and whose originality and 
earnestness are as great as some and greater than most. 
The song called “ The lily’s lesson,” though not free from 
that disregard of rules which many would reckon as irre- 
mediable errors, is full of thoughtfulness. Some of the 
faults are forced by the words, such as making the word 
“slory” rhyme with “allegory,” it is true ; and others 
there are which commend themselves to the mind of the 
composer with a singular emphasis; but on the whole 
the poetical ideas are superior to the mode of utterance. 
With such a poem as Shelley’s “One word,” a greater 
success is achieved. The setting of the anonymous 
author’s “Eldorado” has somewhat of a commonplace 
tone ; but “A Memory,” words by Lewis Morris, is a 
thoroughly charming song, and indicates qualities not 
always to be found in feminine compositions. 





The Life and Works of Robert Schumann. By A. REIss- 
MANN. Translated by ABBY LANGDON ALGER. 
London : G. Bell & Sons. 

REISSMANN’S “ Robert Schumann: sein Leben und seine 

Werke,” remains still the most considerable contribution 

to a criticism of this master’s artistic achievements, and, 

notwithstanding the author’s cut and dried notions about 


content and form, the book deserves to be introduced to. - 


English readers: “Unfortunately, the present attempt at a 
translation fails in being a faithful rendering of Reiss- 
mann’s views and judgments. We read the prefaces, the 
first two pages of the book proper, and, losing patience, 
examined a passage here and there, comparing the trans- 
lation carefully with the original, and the effect produced 
on us by this reading and comparing was one of open- 
mouthed wonder. e doubt very much whether there is 
a page in the book without one or more blunders. And 
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not only are single words rendered incorrectly, and the 
subtler shades of meaning of phrases missed, nay, non- 
sense is made of whole periods. The sentences at the 
top of pp. vi. and 2 may be instanced. Had we space to 
spare, and were it worth while, we would quote these and 
other mistranslations, accompanied by the original and 
correct renderings. Perhaps the translator will thank us 
for not doing so. 





Character-Bilder. Six pieces caractéristiques. Pour 
piano & quatre mains. Op. 50. Par A. RUBINSTEIN. 
= No. 8607. Net, 2s. London: Augener & 

0. 

As in most of Rubinstein’s compositions, we find in his 

Op. 50, side by side, passages of superior beauty and of 

comparative insignificance. The Russian master’s works 

have indeed often the appearance of first drafts, that 
have not had the advantage of a revision: Criticism, #.e. 
self-criticism, is not his forte. He seems to have made it 

a rule that what is written is written. Hence, the mixture 

of originality and commonplace, of intensity and super- 

ficiality. But even when Rubinstein is commonplace 

and superficial, he does not cease to impress us by a 

certain fire, force, or grandeur of manner, and by certain 

sonorousness and maestria of expression. Further, he 
always paints with a broad brush, even when engaged on 

a miniature. The six characteristic pieces of his Op. 50 

exhibit, then, both his good and his bad qualities, both 

his genius and his carelessness. In the sweet, graceful 

Nocturne (No. 1), we have here and there distant echoes of 

Mendelssohn’s Notturno in the “ Midsummer-Night’s- 

Dream” music. The orchestral Scherzo (No. 2) is one 

of the most interesting items of the publication. Although 

the second division of the Barcarole (No. 3) depends too 
much on mere sound, the composition as a whole must 
be allowed to be pleasing. Of the spirited Capriccio 

(No. 4), which like No. 2 aspires after an orchestral 

dress, we like best the thoughtful moderato. The Ber- 

ceuse (No. 5), with its murmuring accompaniment and 
soothing flow of melody, has the true character of its 
kind. A pompous Marche (No. 6) brings Rubinstein’s 

Op. 50 to a conclusion. 





Etude de Concert pour Piano (en tierces) d’aprés la Valse 
en D flat de ;F.CHOPIN. Arrangé par LEONHARD 
EMILE BACH. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS’ is a very clever piece of work, well designed, and 

ably and thoughtfully carried out. The fingering is 

carefully marked, the phrasing indicated, and, therefore, 
it will be found highly useful as a course of study and 
as an introduction to compositions in modern style. As 

a concert piece it is most effective, and well calculated to 

exhibit the skill of a player in the conquest over passages 

of thirds for the right hand. 





Lieder-Album. A collection of German songs (with 
English and Germanjwords) for a medium voice, with 
yng accompaniment. Book 3. Edition No 

854¢. Price, 1s. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS, the third portion of the album, is no less commend- 

able than the former two, nor is in any way inferior to 

them in the character and quality of the songs selected. 

On the contrary, with a large number of the admirers of 

German song it will be considered as of higher value, 

because of the many favourite ditties it contains. A collec- 

tion which comprises songs by Rubinstein, Esser, Gum- 





bert, A. Jensen, Kiicken, Lassen, Meyerbeer, Proch, Raff, 
Schumann, Spohr, and Wagner, should of itself command 
attention, without reference to the nature of the songs 
taken from their works. But when _ Rubinstein’s 
“ Sehnsucht” (Longing), Kiicken’s “ Maurisches Stand- 
chen” (Moorish Serenade), and “ Gut’ Nacht, fahr’ wohl ” 
(Good-night, farewell), Spohr’s “ Rose, wie bist du reizend 
und mild,” here translated “ Rose, queen of flow’rets,” but 
better known as “ Rose softly blooming,” words which * 
might have been appended in the present instance with 
advantage; Wagner’s Wolfram’s romance, Proch’s 
““Schweitzers Heimweh,” Raff’s Serenade, and Meyer- 
beer’s “ Fishermaiden,” besides others, most beautifully 
printed in a convenient size, are comprised within the 
same covers. As the whole publication may be obtained 
for a merely nominal charge, the buyer cannot reasonably 
complain of his purchase. The English words are good, 
and for those who prefer it the original German verses 
are given. A large demand ought to arise from this 
most spirited enterprise. 





MINOR ITEMS. 
MEssRs. AUGENER & Co. have just published, among 
other works, a Zarantella pour piano par G. SAINT- 
GEORGE. A lively and spirited use of one of the most 
fascinating of modern forms. It would make a capital 
teaching piece.—The Valse Caprice, for the pianoforte, 
by HERBERT F. SHARPE, is well laid out for the piano, 
and in addition to the charm which usually accompanies 
this style of composition, there is a flavour of originality 
which will be certain to secure favour for it when it is 
known.—Six more numbers of the series of “‘ Twelve pro- 
gressive Sonatinas for pianoforte duet, leading from the 
easiest up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first sonatina in C 
i: ape are now added to the list, and certain charming 
little works by Spahn, André, Schmitt, and Gurlitt (the 
editor), most valuable for the purpose for which they are 
brought together, increase the number of pieces at 
present issued to eight. The ability and thoughtfulness 
with which the pieces have been selected make them most 
valuable, the beauty of the engraving and the legibility 
and boldness of the printing making them most available. 
—“ The Swallow’s farewell,” words by K. v. Seiffertitz ; 
“Sabbath Bells,” words by Frohlich ; and “ The joys of 
life,” words by Reinick, set to music by FRANZ ABT, as- 
duets for female voices, with all the grace of melody and 
vocal fitness which have ever distinguished the works of 
this musician. They form Nos. 4055, 4056, and 4057 of 
“ Augener’s Edition,” and will doubtless be well received 
for their own interest, value, and ability.—Teachers of all 
grades will be glad to know of the Class edition of the 
Voice part to “ Concone’s thirty-five singing lessons for 
the middle Register of the Voice,” edited by B. Liitgen. 
The size (octavo) is convenient, and in a general way the 
publication is very handy for the purposes of the singing- 
class.—“ The Versicles and Responses of. the Matins. 
and Evensong of the Church of England” is the title ofa 
paper read before the members of the Birmingham and 
Midland Musical Guild, by JoHN HEYWOOD, which con- 
tains a number of readable and interesting facts. in 
relation to the history and practice of the subject, which 
may be profitably read by all to whom the theme 
commends itself. The publishers are the Midland 
Educational Company, Limited, Birmingham.—‘ Ecce 
Homo” is the title of a Sacred Cantata for use during 
Lent. Novello & Co. The words selected and arranged 
by John White, and the music composed by William 
Johnson. It claims to be “ sufficiently simple to be with- 
in the reach of ordinary Church Choirs,” and this condition 
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is most certainly fulfilled—The “ Zhree Romances for 
Violin and Pianoforte, by JOHN GLEDHILL (Brighton, 
J. W. Chester) are good and effectively written, pleasing 
as to result, and by no means difficult. They would be, 
therefore, useful to moderate players and capital as 
teaching pieces.—The History of Music, by Emil 
Naumann (Cassell & Co.), has reached the thirty-sixth 
number. «That and the previous one bring the record of 
facts down to the period of the dawning of the romantic 
school in music. The pages are illustrated with wood- 
cuts, some of which are very good, such as those of 
Auber, Rossini, and Malibran. The portrait of Liszt 
(frontispiece to No. 36) and of Paganini, page 1141, are 
curiously ill done. That of Paganini is so bad that it 
must have been inserted by mistake. 








Conrerts. 


—_o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE chief musical events at the Crystal Palace have been 
the performance of the Redemption, to mark the opening 
of a new season, and the benefit of Mr. Manns, the con- 
ductor. Gounod’s work was presented on the Ist on a scale 
hitherto unattempted. There were nearly 3,500 execu- 
tants, vocal and instrumental, assembled in the Handel 
Orchestra, including -Madame Albani, Miss Marriott, 
Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. F. King, and Mr. 
Santley. The solos were for the most part ineffective in 
so large an area; the choruses were splendidly sung, 
though they are not designed on the broad and massive 
plan which produces so distinctive an effect in Handel’s 
choruses. The orchestration is the strong point of the 
oratorio, and this was brought out with brilliant effect. 
The violins were splendid ; so were the trumpets, set at 
each end of the vast orchestra. About one hundred boys 
represented the “ Angelic Choir.” Mr. Manns conducted 
with much skill, and brought the performance through 
with brilliancy. 

On the following Saturday, as an extra event, Mr. 
Manns gave his annual benefit’ concert, and was re- 
warded with a large attendance. There are few more 
honest and conscientious musicians now before the public 
than the popular conductor of the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, and the esteem in which he is held, both personally 
and artistically, required no better proof than that which 
was offered in the support he received. The programme 
was selected with a view to please an audience that 
could be satisfied with things familiar. They testified 
their pleasure by vigorous and general applause, singling 
out for special approval the performance on the violon- 
cello of a remarkably clever boy, of the name of Schratten- 
holz, whom they and others felt would make his mark one 
day in the world of musical art. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 
HERR HANS RICHTER, at the first of his new series of 
concerts on the 3rd, in St. James’s Hall, provided a few 
extracts from Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, namely, the 
“ Vorspiel "—Sachs’s address to Walter—sung by Mr. 
Fischer, and the final chorus, sung by the Richter choir, 
the “ Siegfried Idyll,” and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
No. 1, with Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, solos by Miss 
Hamlin, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Winch, and Mr. Fischer. 
The orchestra was very good, the vocal music very poor. 
One of the daily papers, in noticing the concert, said :— 
“The vocal music of these concerts never was a strong 
point in the organisation, and no exception to the general 





tule was shown at this time. The Wagner music was 
remarkably well done, but the Beethoven symphony still 
left something to wish for. It is true that it requires 
voices of exceptional excellence and power for the com- 
plete realisation of the composer’s written thoughts, and 
it is not always possible to bring them together. There 
was no lack of earnest intention on the part of all con- 
cerned, and therefore due credit may be given to those 
who employed their best efforts. If success did not crown 
those efforts, there is comfort in knowing that it was not 
for failure of the endeavour.” 

The new symphony in E minor by Brahms was intro- 
duced at the second concert, and achieved a fair degree 
of success. It is not necessary to repeat the description 
of the work already given in these columns on the occa- 
sion of the performance in Germany. It will be enough 
to say that the third movement, the a//egro giocoso, satis- 
fied even those who were not moved to warmth by the 
other portions. The orchestral parts were played from 
manuscript copies, obtained through ‘friendly negotiation, 
as the printed parts were not ready in time for this con- 
cert. The remaining items call for no special remark. 

At the third concert, the music to the play of the 
“ Eumenides,” ‘by Mr. Villiers Stanford, was performed 
with the assistance of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society. Thanks to the classical associations of the city 
whence they derive their name and origin, the choristers 
were able to sing the original words of A®schylus, with 
an effect that was novel, if not altogether satisfactory. 
Their pronunciation of Greek has been objected to, but 
this was a matter of less importance than the utterance 
of the musical sounds. In this respect there was some- 
thing wanting, especially on the part of the younger 
choristers. They were more than once wofully out of tune. 
The composer has thought proper not to depend upon 
the peculiarities of the so-called Greek scales, but has cast 
his work in a form of as much dignity and simplicity as 
the subject demands and he is capable of expressing. 
The scoring is the best part, and Herr Richter gave an 
acceptable reading of this, and, in fact, of the whole 
work. Berlioz’s overture, Les Francs juges, an arrange- 
ment of some pieces by Bach, and Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony in A major, not so well played as a whole as it 
has been under Richter’s baton, completed the concert. 





RUBINSTEIN’S RECITALS. 
RUBINSTEIN has returned to London. He has com- 
menced a series of historical recitals at St. James’s Hall 
before crowded audiences, who are anxious to hear the 
great artist in this, which is said to be his last, artistic 
journey. The enthusiasm with which he has been received 
need not be described. It is sufficient to record the fact. 
He now stands, by general acknowledgment, the greatest 
pianist of the age, vzce Liszt retired under the influence of 
time. This was proved conclusively to a London audi- 
ence at his first recital, even if there had existed any 
doubt on the subject. Nothing could have been more 
happy or more artistic than his interpretation of the works 
of William Byrde, of John Bull, of Couperin, of Rameau, 
and others, even though he was exhibiting their com- 
positions upon an instrument far out of the reach of their 
conception. Under his hands the well-known variations 
on the old English song, “The Carman’s Whistle,” as 
treated by Birde, the “ King’s Hunting Jigg” of John 
Bull, and five characteristic pieces by Couperin /e Grand, 
were invested with the charm that comes of full apprecia- 
tion. Simplicity and accuracy were needful in these 
cases, and they received full justice from him. Rameau’s 
pictorial music, “Le rappel des oiseaux,” “ La poule,” 
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with its quaint imitation of the cackling of fowls, Scar- 
latti’s “ Cat’s fugue,” marvellously well played, the sonata 
in A major by the same, several of Handel’s “ Piéces pour 
le clavecin,” including “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
a fugue and some pieces by J. S. Bach and his son 
Emanuel, one by Haydn, and four by Mozart—thirty-one 
items in all, formed a -scheme colossal in its proportions, 
and exacting in its demands upon the player. All these 
were given, as he intends to give the whole of the works 
comprised in the series, entirely from memory. For all 
this, there was no deficiency of accuracy from the first to 
the last. 

Differences of opinion may exist as to the propriety of 
his reading of certain pieces, but taking them all in all, it 
was a wonderful task, and one which was discharged in a 
— that commanded the attention and the admiration 
of all. 

At the second concert he gave eight of Beethoven’s 
sonatas at one sitting, only making very short pauses. 
Those he performed were taken in chronological order, 
thus :—(1) Op. 27, No. 2, C sharp minor (1801); (2) 
Op. 31, No. 2, D minor (1802); (3) Op. 53, C major 
(1803) ; (4) Op. 57, F minor, Appassionata (1804); .(5) 
Op. 90, E minor (1814); (6) Op. 1o1, A major (1815); (7) 
Op. 109, E major (1821), and (8) Op. 111, C minor (1822) 
—a most extraordinary and exacting performance. He 
held his hearers spellbound the whole time. The variety 
and charm of his interpretation, the intelligence of his 
reading, and the certainty of his memory and touch, were 
remarkable. 

A selection from the works of Schubert, in a like 
sequence, for the third recital. The fourth is set apart 
for Schumann, the fifth for Clementi, Field, Hummel, 
Moscheles, Henselt, Liszt, and Thalberg, the sixth for 
Chopin alone, and at the seventh and final meeting he 
will introduce a few compositions by modern. Russian 
and Polish writers, namely—Glinka, Balakireff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Korsakoff, Laidoff, Caesar Cui, his brother 
Nicolaus Rubinstein, and himself—the whole as complete 
as possible an epitome of the history of pianoforte com- 
position—an undertaking perfectly herculean, and such as 
only himself could achieve with any hope of a successful 
result. 





SARASATE’S CONCERTS. 

SENOR SARASATE’S concerts.continue to be well attended, 
for the fascination of his playing is a great attraction. 
Max Bruch’s Scotch concerto, so called, has little of the 
distinguishing chararacter of Scottish music. Still it 
affords the accomplished violinist. a full opportunity for 
the display of virtuosity, though as a composition it is 
pare inferior to the G minor concerto from the same 

and, Sarasate also played a piece of his own, “Le 
chant du Rossignol,” a very clever showy work. The 
orchestra, under.the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, gave, 
with fine effect, Liszt’s Poéme symphonique “Les Pré- 
ludes,” Meyerbeer’s overture to “Struensee,” and Bee- 
thoven’s march from-the»“Ruins of Athens,” and were 
rewarded with a large share of the cordial applause which 
greeted every. item in the programme. 





MR. HALLE’S CONCERTS. 
Mr. CHARLES HALLE has commenced a series of eight 
chamber music recitals at the Prince’s Hall. The first, 
given on the 15th, had only four works in the scheme. 
These were, however, of large interest. Dvorak’s grand 
trio in F minor, Op. 65, opened the concert, and received 
a very fine interpretation from the hands of Madame 
Norman Néruda, Signor Piatti, and the concert giver. 





These three accomplished players united their talents in 
a performance of the beautiful trio in B flat, Op. 97, by 
Beethoven ; and Madame Néruda, with Mr. Hallé, gave 
a most graceful reading of Bach’s sonata in A major. 
Mr. Hallé’s solo was Schumann’s sonata in G minor. 





MR. CARRODUS’S CONCERT. 

ON the 14th, Mr. J. T. Carrodus, the well-known English 
violinist, gave a concert at St. James’s Hall, and offered 
a varied and excellent programme, including two im- 
portant works by his own master, Bernhard Molique, as 
well as two by living composers, Sullivan and Mackenzie, 
(who conducted their own compositions), besides other 
pieces. Despite the attractive character of the pro- 
gramme, there was a scanty attendance, but those who 
were present enjoyed a rare treat. Molique’s Fifth Con- 
certo in A was exceedingly well rendered, Mr. Carrodus 
playing the solo part as one who loved it. The Fandango 
of the same composer was given by the same clever 
player, and provoked an encore. Sullivan’s work was 

is Symphony in £, written for the Crystal Palace years 
ago, and Mackenzie’s was the ballad, “La belle dame 
sans merci,” both of which were capitally performed. 
Madame Clara Samuell was the vocalist, and her songs 
from Der Freischitz and The Amber Witch (Wallace), 
were received with much applause. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
THE season of Italian opera: has commenced under the 
most favourable conditions. The subscription has been 
taken up very largely, the Queen has secured the Royal 
box for the whole of the proposed performances, and 
there is every reason for believing that if Italian opera 


-has: been struck a cruel blow by the encouragement of 


the star system, and the advocacy of those who would 
supplant it by German opera—that there are not wanting 
those who are willing to come forward to help to revive 
it, or, at all events, to render its last days comfortable, if 
not absolutely brilliant. 

The season began on the 25th inst., with a programme 
of Lucrezia Borgia, in which. Madame de Cepeda sus- 
tained the title part. The new director is Signor Lago, 
for many years connected with Italian opera at Covent 
Garden. It is his intention to produce the operatic 
masterpieces of Italian, German, and French composers, 
to be found in the vépertoire of the Royal Italian Opera ; 
also an Italian version of Hérold’s opera, Zampa, when 
M. Maurel will repeat the impersonation of Zampa, in 
which he has achieved a signal success at the Théatre 
Lyrique, Paris ; and, for the first time in the history of 
Royal Italian Opera, a work by an English composer, 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Co/omba. In the list of leading 
artists engaged for the season will be found the names of 
Mesdames Albani, De Cepeda, and Scalchi; Signori 
Gayarré, Marini, Runcio, Pandolfini, and M. Maurel ; 
artists of world-wide reputation, who have successfully 
filled leading vé/es in past seasons of the Royal Italian 
Opera, ..and. with whose merits the musical public is 
acquainted. re ond 

ngagements have also been made with some of the 
most distinguished artists of the chief opera-houses on 
the Continent. The director, therefore, hopes to be able 
to present satisfactory ensembles at every performance 
during the season. The new comers already engaged 
are Mile. Ella Russell, Arima donna soprano, a young 
American lady, who has recently won brilliant successes 
in Italy, Germany, and Russia; Mlle. Giulia Valda, 
prima donna soprano, of the Italian Opera at Paris 
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Rome, &c.; Mlle. Emma Calvi, soprano, from the Italian 
Opera and Théatre Lyrique, Paris ; Mlle. Temira Subatovi, 
prima donna contralto, of the Italian Opera, Moscow ; 
Mile. Elena Teodorini, Arima donna soprano drammatica, 
from La Scala, Milan, Teatro Real, Madrid, &c., will make 
her déb@t as Valentina in Les Huguenots; Signor 
D’Andrade, éaritono, a young artist who has already 
acquired a high reputation on the Italian lyric stage ; 
Signor Pinto, dasso profundo, of La Scala, Milan, and of 
the Italian operas at St. Petersburg, Vienna, Lisbon, 
&c.; and Signor Carbone, asso comico, of the Italian 
Opera Paris, Moscow, &c. Signor Bevignani will be the 
musical director for the season, and Mr. J. T. Carrodus, 
the well-known English violinist, has consented to take 
the post of leader. The minor details necessary for the 
staging of the works to be produced have been well 
provided for, and the prices of admission are as low as 
they can possibly be made consistent with the carrying 
out of the design. 








Musical Potes. 


— 


WHATEVER noteworthy French operatic news there is 
at the present moment, comes to us from the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, and the items of news are two in 
number, the one about a revival and the other about a 
first performance. The reprise of Ambrose Thomas’s 
Songe Pune Nuit @été has proved a great success, and 
promises M. Carvalho a run of full houses. On the 
second evening, at any rate, many would-be auditors had 
to be sent away. The Songe d’une Nuit a’été, which was 
first performed in 1850, is described as forming a tran- 
sition from the master’s graceful Caid to his more am- 
bitious Mignon and Hamlet. As to the libretto, it is 
swarming with chronological, historical, ethnographical, 
&c.,incorrectnesses, in short, is, according to some, a mere 
absurdity, although it has, according to others, the su- 
preme merit of being A/azsani. The hero of the action is 
Shakespeare, and love passages between him and Queen 
Elizabeth are an important element in it. 


THE music to MM. Francois Coppée and Auguste 
Dorchain’s Maitre Ambros, a new lyric drama in four 
acts and five ¢ableaux, is by the excellent organist and 
highly-esteemed composer Ch. M. Widor, whose only 
previous work for the stage was the ballet La Korrigane, 
_ written for the Opéra. Ofthe libretto we will say only 


that the scene of the action is Holland, and the time that | ¥' 


of William II. (1650). The following extract from Ernest 
Reyer’s account in the ¥ournal des Débats will enable the 
reader to form some idea of the nature and value of the 
work, “I confess that the score of La Korrigane did 
not at all prepare me for that of Maitre Ambros, where 
genuine dramatic qualities reveal themselves, which, of 
course, it was not necessary to display in a ballet. The 
hand of the composer has become stronger, his inspira- 
tion more elevated, and if we are not in the presence of 
a masterpiece, we have at least under our eyes a work 
which is free from commonplace, and bears the imprint 
of a poetical imagination and a vigorous temperament. 
The influence of the new doctrines makes itself felt only 
in some harmonic refinements [recherches], which, happily, 
cannot in the least offend the ear.” We may add that 
whilst the most eulogistic critics admit that the work is 
not perfect (over-elaboration of the instrumentation, or 
rather, of the instrumental accompaniments, is the com- 
plaint most frequently heard), the most adverse speak 
respectfully of the composer’s talent and achievement. 





LiszT, after staying for some time with his friends M. 
and Mme. Lynen at Antwerp, returned to Paris, where on 
the 8th of May his S¢. Elizabeth was performed at the 
Trocadéro, Signor Vianesi being the conductor, and M. 
Faure and Mme. Schroeder among the singers. The 
composer received a sympathetic ovation from the 
audience, but the work did not inspire enthusiasm. 

ANOTHER concert, or rather festival, at the Trocadéro 
is noteworthy, not, however, on account of the works 
produced. The festival was given for the benefit of the 
Institut Pasteur, and among those who took part in it 
were the conductors Charles Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Léo 
Delibes, Reyer, and Garcin ; the violinists Sivori, Marsick, 
Paul Viardot, and Diaz Albertini ; and the singers Mlles. 
Isaak, Bloch, Frank-Duvernoy, Merguillier, Bartet, &c. 

RUBINSTEIN not only gave at Paris seven historical 
pianoforte recitals, but also a concert with orchestra. At 
one of the recitals he was taken ill, and had to cut short 
the programme. In Brussels the great pianist-composer 
was likewise heard at three concerts. 

BEFORE leaving Paris, Rubinstein presented 2,000 
francs to the widow and child of Théodore Ritter ; 2,000 
francs to the Institut Pasteur ; 2,000 francs to the Asso- 
ciation des Artistes Musiciens ; 2,000 francs to the Orphe- 
linat de PAbbé Roussel; and 2,000 francs to an unnamed 
artist. 

M. BENJAMIN GODARD intends to resume the Con- 
certs Modernes next season. 

AT a concert given by M. Pasdeloup (Cirque d’hiver), 
the funeral march (é.¢., the Jn modo d’ una Marcia) 
from Schumann’s quintet, orchestrated by M. Benjamin 
Godard, was performed and much applauded. 

THE cast of Verdi’s Ofel/o for the Milan Scala in 
January, 1887, is now definitely settled as regards the 
principal ré/es ; Otello will be taken by Tamagno, Jago by 
Victor Maurel, and Desdemona by Mme. Pantaleoni. 
The libretto is to be translated into French by M. du 
Locle, who will have the advantage of Signor Boito’s (the 
author’s) assistance. The translation is said to be un- 
commonly difficult, partly because of the poet’s original 
and vigorous language, and partly because of the com- 
poser’s close following of the meaning of the words. In 
this instance Verdi has not remained satisfied with the 
illustration of the general sentiment of the situations. 

Boito has finished the libretto of a comic opera, 
Bast e bote, the composition of which he will, however, 
not take in hand till:-he has done with his Verone, of 
which the musical world has been talking for the last ten 


ears. 

Maestro Massa’s new opera Salammbo, lately produced 
at the Scala (Milan), is reported to have made a fiasco, 
although a duet was encored and the recalls were very 
numerous. 

BoTTESINI has finished the score of an opera at which 
he has been working for a long time. It is entitled 
Jocelin, 0 la Caduta d un angelo, 

THE council of the Liceo Marcello, of Venice, has 
decided to celebrate the bicentenary of the birth of 
Benedetto Marcello next July. The great composer is 
buried at Brescia, and the muncipality of this town will be 
asked to give up his remains to his native place. 

AT Rome a competition was held, the theme of which 
was a symphonic cemposition. Sgambati, Terziani, and 
Leonardi were the judges, and they awarded the prize to 
Giuseppe Christiani’s Fantasia sinfonica, one of four- 
teen works sent in. 

A PIANIST of the name of Carlo Grosso, who has only 
one arm (the left), has been astonishing the Turin public 
at the Vittorio Emanuele Theatre. 
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IN the eighteen years from 1866 to 1885 there have 
been produced at the various theatres of Italy no less than 
650 new musico-dramatic works. 

THE first performance of Jonciére’s Johann von 
Lothringen at Berlin has now taken place ; both com- 
poser and composition had a good reception. 

Loreley, a new opera by Ad. Mohr, gave satisfaction at 
Hamburg, where it was produced on the Ist of April. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Society of 
German Musicians (Ad/gemeine deutsche Musikverein) at 
Sondershausen, on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th of June, 
there will be given six concerts. Two of these concerts 
will be Liszt concerts; at one of them the master’s 
oratorio Christus will be performed, at the other the four 
symphonic poems /deale, Hamlet, Bergsymphonie, and 
Hunnenschlacht, and further the Zodtentanz and songs. 
Of the compositions to be performed at the other concerts 
we may mention : chamber works by Bargiel (pianoforte 
trio), Metzdorff (string quartet), Ursprung (pianoforte 
quintet), Briickner (string quintet), and Rudhardt (Ballade 
for strings) ; symphonic and choral works by Briickner 
(4th symphony), Nicodé (symphonic variations), Bird 
(Carnival Scenes), Draeseke (pianoforte concerto), Gutheil 
(violoncello concerto), Tschaikowsky (violin concerto), 
Alb. Becker (violin scherzo), Struss (violin adagio), Dam- 
rosch (introduction to the Su/amite), Bronsart (Spring 
Fantasia), and Schulz-Beuthen (Am Radenstein) ; piano- 
forte soli by D’Albert and Sgambati; and songs by 
D’Albert, De Hartog, H. Hoffmann, W. Langhans, Sachs, 
Beliczay, Meyer-Olbersleben, Miiller-Hartung, Ferd. 
Prager, Sommer, and Conrad Schréder. 

CARL KLINDWORTH has founded at Berlin a new 
choral society, which seems to have been regarded by 
many as a desideratum. 

EDUARD LASSEN’sS music to Goethe’s festival play 
Pandora had a great success at the meeting of the Goethe 
Society (May 2nd) at Weimar, for which it was composed. 
An English correspondent describes it as “ beautiful and 
characteristic.” 

THE pianoforte maker Bosendorfer, of Vienna, has 
invented an apparatus which enables anyone easily to 
tune his instrument. 

M. Husay, the professor of violin-playing at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, has accepted a call from the 
Musical Academy of Pesth. 

HANS VON BULOw will also during the next season 
conduct the concerts of the St. Petersburg Musical 
Society. 

A PROFESSORSHIP of military music having been 
founded at the Hochschule fiir Musik of Berlin, Herr 
Fr. Voigt, mustkdtrector of the first regiment of the foot- 
guards, was appointed to the post. 

THIS year’s music festival of the Suabian Sangerbund 
(Alliance of singers) will be held at Heilbronn, on July 4th 
and 5th, under Dr. Immanuel Faisst’s direction. 

DEATHS :—At Antwerp, the pianist and composer Jean 
Louis Gobbaerts; at Genoa, the composer. Giovanni 
Rossi; at Berlin, the muszkdirector, composer, and 
“ittérateur Hieronymus Truhn; at Stuttgart, the com- 
poser Joseph Huber; at Paris, the /étéérateur Albert de 
Lasalle. 

MME. HOPEKIRK, assisted by the violinist, Schradieck, 
formerly professor of violin-playing at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, has lately been giving concerts in various 
towns of the United States. The Brooklyn Times, of 
March 3Ist, says, with reference to her last appearance at 
the Historical Hall: “One has no impulse to say, What 
charming technique! What extraordinary shading! The 
listener is captivated by the spirit of the composition, and 





becomes, in a large measure, unconscious of the medium 
of expression. This is in the highest degree an artistic 
accomplishment. All healthy art should move in this. 
direction. It is this characteristic that distinguishes 
Mme. Hopekirk’s genius from that of some other perhaps 
equally dexterous performers.” From the same source we 
learn that Mme. Hopekirk left America for Scotland on 
the 5th of May, and intends to play next winter in 
Germany, and the following season in Russia. 

MR. OSCAR BERINGER gave his annual recital at St. 
James’s Hall on the 1oth. His pr gramme included 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, Liszt’s Sonata in B minor, 
a transcription of Liszt’s Mephisto Walzer, an arrangement 
of a “ Pastorale” by Nardini, and some pieces by Chopin. 

AT the fourth and last recital of M. De Pachmann on 
the 3rd, he performed a new “ Théme et variations,” the 
joint production of himself and his wife (formerly Maggie 
Okey). It is a pleasing work, and was well received. 
Pieces by Field, Schumann, Weber, Beethoven, Clementi, ‘ 
and Chopin, completed an interesting programme, which 
was well performed. 

MADAME FRICKENHAUS and Mr. Ludwig have com- 
menced a new series of Chamber Music Concerts at the 
Princes’ Hall. 

THE band of the 1st West India Regiment, consisting 
of thirty-five men of colour, mostly negroes, have arrived 
in London from Freetown, Sierra Leone. They have 
come to play at the Colonial Exhibition. They are 
headed by their chief, a European, who has been with 
them several years. Three or four ordinary privates 
accompany the party. Among the belongings of the 
men is a big drum, on which is inscribed the names of 
“Domenica, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Ashanti,” as 
reminiscences of honourable service. The men present 
a fair idea of our West Indian coloured troops. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES has been singing at the Albert 
Palace, and at the Royal Albert Hall with great success. 
His voice is still good, and his vocalisation perfect. He 
has been received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

THE memorial tablet to the memory of Sir John Goss 
formerly organist, ere. ed in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, was formally unveiled at the conclusion of the 
evening service on May roth. The tablet has been 
designed by Mr. J. Belcher, and executed by Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft. The surplus of the fund collected, has 
been given to augment the Goss scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

OuR readers will be glad to learn that the objectionable 
Clause vi. in the proposed new Copyright Bill, to which 
reference was made in. our last number, has been with- 
drawn. The objections urged by ourselves and others 
were felt to be of sufficient force to justify the removal of 
a clause which was not only likely to give legality to an 
injustice, but which greatly interfered with lawfully ac- 
quired property. 

THE Sacred Harmonic Society finished its season with 
a performance of Handel’s “ Belshazzar.” The members 
of the chorus have presented Mr. W. H. Cummings, their 
conductor, with a handsome testimonial in recognition_of 
his valuable services. 

MISS MARGARET WILD, at her concert, performed, 
among other pieces, Chopin’s Variations in B minor, which 
are not so frequently heard in the concert-room as many 
of his other works, in an admirable and appreciative style. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L, N. P.—We thoroughly sympathise with you, but we 
must respectfully decline to advertise the jour_al in ques- 
tion, 
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LD ENGLISH COMPOSERS 

for the Virginals and Harpsichord. A Collection of Preludes, Gal. 
liards, Pavanes, Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c. 
Selected, Revised, and Edited by E. Paver. With Portrait of Purcell, and 
Biographical Notices by W. A. BARRETT, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Cloth, gilt sides 
and edges. (Augener & Co.’s Edition, 8,300), net 10s, 6d. 





WILLIAM BYRDE (1546—1623). 
Galiardo. A minor, 
Galiardo Secundo. 
Brownlo. A minor. 
Sellenger’s Round. c. 
The Carman’s Whistle. c. 


Preludium. G. 

Pavana. S. Wm. Petre. G minor, 

Galiardo. G minor, 

Preludium. c. 

Pavana. The Earle of Salisbury. a 
minor, 


Mrs. Mary 


: - DR. JOHN BULL (1563—1628), 
Preludium. G._ Galiardo. G. 
The King’s Hunting Jigs. G. Galiardo. pb minor. 
Pavana. St. Thomas Wake. G. Galiardo. bD minor. 
Galiardo. St. Thomas Wake. G. Les Buffons. c. 


Pavana. G. Courante Jewel, c. 

ORLANDO GIBBONS (1583—1625). 
Preludium. G. The Lord of Salisbury his Pavin, A 
Galiardo. c. minor. 


Fantazia of Foure Parts, A minor. 


Galiardo. A minor. 
DR. JOHN BLOW (1648—1708). 


Ground I. ‘ & minor, 


The Queene’s Command. c, 


Preludium. c. 


Chacone I. G minor, Ground II. G. 
Chacone II. F. Ground III. «G. 
Preludium.. ¢, Prelude. c. 
Almand I. a, Courante. c. 
Almand Il. pb. Fugue. c. 
HENRY PURCELL (1658—1695). 
Suite I. cG. (Prelude, Almand, | Suite VI. pb. (Prelude, Almand 
Courante, Minuet.) Courante. 


Suite VII. pb minor. (Almand, 
Courante, I., II. 

Suite VIII. F. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante, Minuet.), 

Ground. # minor. 

Toccata. a. 

Almand and Courante, 

Courante I., II. B flat, 


Suite II. Gminor. (Prelude, Al- 
mand, Courante, Saraband, Cha- 
cone, Siciliano.) 

Suite III. G. (Prelude, Almand, 

‘ourante,) 
Suite IV. a minor. (Prelude, Al- 


mand, Courante, Saraband.) A minor, 


Suite V.. c. (Prelude, Almand, | Prelude. c. 
Courante, Saraband, Cebell | Overture. c minor, 
Gavot], Minuet, Riggadoon, | Overture. b. 
ntrada, March.) Almand. B flat. 


THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710—1778). 





Sonata I. F, (Andante, Adagio, | Sonata V. B flat. (Poco Largo 
Allegro. . Gavotta.) 

Sonata II. & minor. (Andante, | Sonata VI. G. (Affettuoso, Presto 
Adagio, Allegrissimo.) _ ’ [Giguel ) 

Sonata III. G. (Préludio quasi | Sonata VII. a. (Presto, Andante, 
Improvisazione, Allegro, Minuet.) Allegro.) 

Sonata IV. pb minor. (Andante, | Sonata VIII. G (Minuet and 
Siciliano, Fuga, Allegro.) Variations. ) 


‘Herr Pauer’s selection from the works of the old English composers for 
the virginals and a is a volume which will delight the heart of 
musical antiquaries. ‘The composers of whom illustrations are given are six 
in number—William Byrde (1546°1623), Dr. John Bull (1563-1628), Orlando 
Gibbons (1583-1625), Dr. — low (1648-1708), Henry Purcell (1658-1695), 
and Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778 This arrangement, it will i 
observed, is chronological, and it thus gives an opportunity of noticing the 
gradual poem cyren of instrumenta! composition in this country through a 

riod of nearly two centuries, In the works of the earlier composers we 

ind chiefly dance measures and variations, of which latter the ‘Ground in 
E minor’ (#,¢., ground-bass), by Dr. Blow (p. 7) is.one of the most charac- 
teristic specimens, Here a simple theme of eight bars only is varied in 
twenty-eight ways, the harmony being scarcely changed throughout. The 
amount of invention and resource shown in the embellishments is remarkable, 
considering the comparatively primitive state of music when the piece was 
written. ‘To Henry Purcell a considerable space is justly devoted. The 
selection from his works includes eight ‘Suites’"—a name, by the way, 
which does not occur an:ong the works of his predecessors. In these, as in 
many of his other compositions, we find a remarkable foreshadowing of the 
ay of Handel, and it is scarcely too much to assume that the old German, 
who was never scrupulous about appropriating the ideas of others, took 
more than one valuable hint from the works of our countryman. In the case 
of Arne, on the other hand, it is easy to trace the direct influence of Handel. 
The greater part of the ‘ Eight Sonatas; or, Lessons for the Harpsichord’ 
here reprinted might readily pass for a selection from Handel’s ‘ Suites de 
Piéces.’ It is not that passages are pouely borrowed, but that the general 
character of the music shows unmistakably who was Arne’s model. The 
sonatas are very pleasing music, but of no great originality. Herr Pauer 
has done his editorial work with great care, and has added marks of expres- 
sion which would have been useless on the older instruments, on which, as 
the editor remarks in his preface, no gradations of tone were possible beyond 
a very limited extent. - Ali such marks are enclosed in brackets, the original 
text thus being not interfered with. The paper, printing, and binding of an 
elegant volume leave nothing to desire.” — The Athenaum, 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Stre>t and Regent Street London. 





NOTICE. 


MEssrs, AUGENER & CO., in answer to many. inquiries 
as to the amount of damage done by the fire which 
occurred on April 17th at their warehouses, 21 and 22, 
Golden Square, beg to say :— 


1. Augener & Co. Edition, Volumes from No. 4,000 to 
7,782, and from No. 8,084B to 8,093, are greatly 
' damaged. 
i, Augener & Co. Edition, Volumes from No. 7,783 
to 8,084A, are completely destroyed. 
11. All Sheet Music, Pianoforte Solos from C to Cl,. 
Piano Duets from S to Z, and all pieces for six- 
.- hands and eight-hands, are completely destroyed. 
Iv. Sheet Music, Piano Solos, from A to Beethoven, are 
greatly damaged. 
Messrs. Augener & Co. must ask the kind indulgence: 
of their customers if there should be any delay in exe- 
cuting orders for any of the above works ; but some are 
already reprinted, and the principal ones are all in the 
press, and every effort is made to replenish their stock 
in the shortest possible time. 





Just Published, 
INSUTTS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS, 
‘Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 

Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Com Price, Old Notation. - 


1s, net ; Sol-Fa, 4d.—METHVEN, Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patzy WILLIs, 
ndon. 


Me: SYDNEY SHAW (CONSERVATOIRE 


OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 
JADASSOHN, gives lessons in Piano, Harmony, Connterpoint, Canon, Fugue, 
and Orchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence, also by Post. Composi- 
tions Revised.—23, St. Oswald’s Road, West Brompton. 








WANTED, an ASSISTANT. Must be steady, 


above thirty, musical, and have some knowledge of harmony and 
modern languages. Salary, £110, first year.—Address (letters only), P. O. 
Montury Musicat Raecorp Office, 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


STROLLERS’ SOCIETY > 


(Dusty) Series of 


QUARTETS FOR MALE VOICES. 


? 





The English Words by Tuomas Facan, Esq. 


net 
4801 Invocation of Harmon ove Wassermann eee 3d, 
4802 The Praise of Men’s Chorus Fr. Otto . 3d, 
4803 Battle Prayer ... <a A. M. Storch 3d. 
4804 The Rover's Song C. Eckert 3d. 
4805 Fair Elsa ae oe E. Hermes 3d. 
4806 My Native Vale __... L. Liebe 3d. 
4807 Come in the sstilly night E. Wendler 3d. 
4808 Ossian o.oo J. Beschnitt 4d. 
809 Lovely Spring .. C. Wilhelm 4d. 
4810 Liedertafel Polka H. Schaeffer 6d. 
48tx At a singer's grave ... C. Ecker .:, 3d, 
4812 Sunday... we C. Albrecht 4a 
4813 The King of Thule ... W. H. Veit 3d, 
4814 The Moon a. 2 E. S. Engelsberg 4d, 
4815 , thou clear shining heaven F, Silcher ... 3d, 
4816 The dear old town ee F, Silcher 3d, 
4817 Sunrisé’... «. Julius Rietz om éd, 
4818 Necken’s Polkas a Otto Lindblad ... 3d, 
4819 Polish Tavern Song .. . G.E.Stehle _... 4d, 
4820 Ave Maria .. + C. Attenhofer 3d. 
4821 Evening rest. 0 ee C. Santner 4d, 
4822 Thou art my Dream... «+ C. Hoffmann 4d. 
4823 Withered Flowers ove Fr. Otto ... 4d. 
4824 Philosophy C. Reinecke 4d. 
4825 Eloquence» A. Ueberlee 6d" 
4826 Summer Night ... ° W. H. Veit 4d. 
4827 Oybin ... ret Fr. Abt... ee 6d, 
4828 Forest Comfort... oe .. B. Bogler... es “a a 
4829 Comrades, we March ... woo J. Sterm 0 cco use Gd 


London; AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Sireet. 
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OVELTIES OUVEAUTES|Concert-Programme Music (Rubinstein) continued:— 8. 4 
. 4 A. HENsELT. Poéme d’Amour rr er ee 2 
Published Publides Berceuse (Wiegenlied) 5 ie 5 eis oe See 
June rst, 1886, by le rer Juin, 1886, chez Liebeslied (Love Song) pense MOnLe:,) “sera. doe 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. st Cate sala ga! Se Rs ae SR pee 3 ~ 
N.B,—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper, F. Liszt. Consolation in major Rn patent ineh (eo eka 
Consolation in p flat major ... . abe ee a 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (a 2 mains). La Regatta Veneziana ee eat ener ae ae 
a Auf dem Wasser zu singen (Schubert) oe << « f= 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. CEuvres choisis :— s. @ Stiindchen —.. cs bide TulSe . dee 3 
No, 13. Air de Ballet. Op. 29 No. 4 a [— Erlking (Schubert) ic se” eee 
Rigaudon, O , No. 5... oy - : 
+ Se ee ae ee eerie 8 PIANOFORTE DUETS (a4 mains). 
16, Improvisation 6 flat). Op. 32, No.1 .. 1 — D'OURVILLE, LEON. Potpourris pour Piano a 
17. Allegro Valse. Op, 32, No.2 .., Se. : quatre mains :— 
D'OURVILLE, LEON. Potpourris :— No. 1, AUBER. Masaniello... 1. ws. - 5S 

No.1. BeELLINI. Norma . ww 4— 2. BELLINI. LaSonambula ...  ... « 5= 
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